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THE DANGER TRAIL 


CHAPTER I 


HEN I look back upon the past, I am 

simply astounded at the changes that have 
taken place since the days of my youth. In my own 
time I have seen a vast, wild country subdued by 
hordes of settlers. Great cities now stand where 
once I camped with my Blackfoot people in the 
midst of the buffalo herds; and, being as blind as 
they were, I believed that as we lived, so should 
we continue to live, we and those of our kind who 
should come after us. 

I can hardly remember the time when the great 
Company, the American Fur Company, was not 
the beginning and the end of all things to me. 
When, as a small boy in St. Louis, I saw the 
Chouteaus, father and son, in their office or passing 
along the street, I looked upon them with awe, 
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with reverence, as though they were gods; and, ina 
sense, they were gods. As the heads of the great 
Company, they held in their hands the control of 
the whole Missouri River country, from its mouth 
to its sources in the Rocky Mountains. 

In a way I was born into the Company. My 
father, Richard Fox, was its gunsmith, and my 
uncle, Wesley Fox, was its trusted clerk in far- 
away Fort Benton, the uppermost of its Missouri 
River posts. They and my mother were of old 
Salem, Massachusetts, Puritan stock, and back 
there, I was told, I had an uncle, Paul Fox, a 
Presbyterian minister, and three girl cousins. My 
father and mother died when I was very young, and 
my Uncle Wesley took me to live with him and his 
Indian wife, Tsistsaki, in Fort Benton; and she, 
childless, became at once a second mother to me. 
Never, in all the wide world, was there a better, a 
more sincere, gentle, loving woman than she, Bird 
Woman. And she was beautiful. What large, soft, 
expressive eyes she had, and perfect features, and 
rounded, slender, graceful figure, and hair that, 
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unbraided, was a shimmering veil of coppery brown 
to her very heels! How I loved to watch her comb 
it out into rippling waves, and deftly do it up again 
into two great braids! Although she understood 
English, she never spoke it, from fear that she 
would be laughed at when she made mistakes in its 
pronunciation. As she had taught my uncle, so, 
with infinite patience, she taught me her language, 
and I soon mastered it. When in her presence my 
uncle and I used it almost exclusively. 

Her nephew, Pitamakan— Running Eagle — 
became n1-tuk-ah — my friend. With the Black- 
feet, that term had deep meaning; with them 
friends were inseparable companions; the one was 
ever ready to sacrifice his life for the other. My 
friend’s father — Tsistsaki’s brother — was White 
Wolf, a chief of the Pikuni, one of the Blackfoot 
tribes. 

How I loved Fort Benton, our uppermost post, 
located in a great horseshoe bottom on the north 
side of the river, two thousand and three hundred 
miles by the channel from St. Louis! I would not 
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admit that it was not quite so grand as our main 
post, Fort Union, situated at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. The high adobe walls of Fort Benton 
were a square of two hundred and forty feet, and 
within them were the adobe storehouses, black- 
smith, tailor, and other shops, trade rooms, em- 
ployees’ quarters, and the house of the factor of the 
post. At the southwest and the northeast corners 
of the walls there jutted out stout adobe bastions, 
each containing two eight-pounder cannons, and 
pierced with many a slit for small arms as well as 
the big holes for the big guns to belch forth their 
loads of grapeshot or ball in time of need. The 
great gate was in the center of the wall facing the 
river, and about eighty yards from the shore. 

At the rear of the fort were the stables and 
corrals for our horses. Of cattle we had none; nor 
chickens. Our vehicles were mostly two-wheeled 
“Red River” carts of home manufacture, the 
wheel rims bound with buffalo rawhide laced on 
when green. There were no trees in the fort, nor in 
the whole bottom, but downstream a mile, and on 
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the south side of the river, was a great grove of 
cottonwoods, deep green in summer, bare and gray 
in winter. Nor had we a garden. Our only fresh 
vegetable was a wild turnip which the women dug 
in large quantities in early spring. But we did n’t 
care; meat, fat meat of buffaloes, antelopes, elk, 
and deer was our staff of life, buffalo meat espe- 
cially, which the Blackfeet called n7-tap-i-wak-sin, 
real food. We ate it boiled, broiled, or fried; dried, 
too, in thin sheets, or pounded fine and mixed with 
buffalo grease. In the latter form it was pemmican, 
perhaps the richest, most nutritious of all foods, 
As children in civilized communities gathered 
before their fireplaces and popped corn, so did we 
gather, especially in winter evenings, and roast and 
eat buffalo tongues, of which there was always an 
unlimited supply. 

Then we had various kinds of berries, fresh in 
season and dried for winter use; and always we had 
coffee and tea; and rarely, only on great occasions, 
bread of any kind. Cargo space for goods for the 
trade that sold at hundreds of per cent profit could 
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not be given over to food supplies for us and our 
employees. Neither they nor we grumbled because 
we had no beans, bread, bacon, rice, or other 
luxuries. True meat-eaters do not care much for 
such things; with the Indians we called them 7s- 
tap-i-wak-sin — nothing or useless food! 

On a June afternoon in the early sixties, I forget 
the exact year, I sat on top of the riverside bastion 
of the fort —a favorite lounging-place of mine — 
and for the fourth or fifth time read an eight-page 
letter that had come to us that day by the first 
steamboat of the season, the Far West, seventy-one 
days out from St. Louis. “Read it carefully,” my 
uncle had said when he handed it to me; “read it 
and decide for yourself what the answer shall be. 
Boy though you are, it is not for me to influence 
you one way or the other.” And with that he had 
hurried out of the office, calling loudly for my 
almost-mother, to tell her, I well knew, the news 
that the letter contained and that had so upset 
him. I stared after him and thought that I had 
seldom seen him so badly disturbed. Standing there 
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in the doorway, with a continuous stream of creak- 
ing carts and straining horses passing me with 
loads of the boat’s cargo, I glanced over a page 
or two of the letter, and then fled up to my high 
retreat to give it my whole attention. 

The letter was from my Uncle Paul, in far-away 
New England, and demanded that I be sent to 
him at once. I was not to be allowed to grow up 
a heathen in that Far West, heathenish country. 
There had always been a Fox in the Presbyterian 
ministry, and, as he had only daughters, I must be 
educated so that in due time I could take his place. 
He was very poor and could not help me in a 
monetary way, but would arrange for me to work 
my way through school and college, and in sum- 
mer-times I would find plenty to do on his little 
farm in the outskirts of Salem. There were four 
pages of that, and I read them but once. 

The other four I read many times, for in their 
minute and homely details they gave me a picture 
of life so small and narrow that I was just about 
stunned by it. And I thought how monotonous it 
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must be, year after year the same hard round of 
toil. And how differently I was situated. Here in 
the fort there was always something of interest 
going on. I had but to ride up out of the bottom 
on either side of the river to find adventure. Be- 
tween us and the Spanish settlements in Arizona 
was never a house; none between us and Fort 
Union, and the Columbia River far to the west, 
and the fort of the Hudson’s Bay Company, away 
north on the Saskatchewan. In all that vast region, 
only partially explored, I was privileged to wander 
at any time I chose to pack up and make the start. 
Indeed, Pitamakan and I had already seen a good 
part of it, boys though we were. 

And now I heard my almost-mother calling out 
to me: “Otahtoyi! Oh, Otahtoyi!” And with that 
she came up on top, wild-eyed, almost out of 
breath, and, seizing me and drawing me to her, she 
cried: “Oh, my son! Have pity on me, tell me that 
you are not going away off East to become a black- 
gown, a sacred white man!” 

“No, I am not going —” 
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“Are you sure of that?” she interrupted. “Why, 
then, were you sitting here reading over and over and 
over that many-page letter? I was watching you!” 

“I was reading about the way they live, those 
relatives I have never seen. Oh, Tsistsaki! They 
are poor! Very, very poor!” 

“Oh! And is that all you were frowning over!” 
she said, with a sigh of relief. “Well, they shall not 
be poor! They are our relatives, it is our duty to 
help them. I have twenty good head-and-tail cow 
buffalo robes, seven wolf-skins, thirty-two beaver- 
skins, all given me by friends during the winter. 
They shall have them, those far-away poor ones. 
And you and your uncle shall give from your 
plenty; never shall it be said of us that we are 
stingy, that we do not help our poor! Come, let us 
go to your uncle at once!” 

We found him back in the office, poring over a 
pile of Company correspondence. Our factor was 
on a year’s leave of absence, and he was acting- 
factor at the time. 

~“T am not going down there,” I told him. 
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“T thought that would be your decision,” he 
said. “You are no more fit for your Uncle Paul’s 
kind of life than a buffalo would be fit to herd in 
with his little bunch of milk cows!” And at that 
we all laughed. 

“But it is not to laugh; they are very poor, those 
far-off ones, so we must make their hearts glad!” 
Tsistsaki exclaimed. ‘‘Me, I give them my all, the 
robes and the fur skins that I have, every one of 
them!” 

“Ha! Spoken like the big-heart that you are!” 
my uncle told her. “Yes, we will help them.” And 
right there he made out a draft for six hundred 
dollars for the Reverend Paul Fox, my share of 
which was five horses that I turned in from my 
herd, running with Pitamakan’s and White Wolf’s 
immense herd in the camp of the Pikuni. For 
years there had been talk of sending me East to 
school and college; in one short hour of that June 
afternoon it was settled that I should remain in 
the Trade, as the Company’s business was named, 
with a big T. 
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All through the long afternoon the boat deck- 
hands and our engagés hustled the tons and tons 
of trade-goods cargo into our warehouses, James 
Jackson, our tailor, and John Wren, our black- 
smith, checking off the tally of them. My uncle, 
meantime, answered the Company letters to him, 
wrote Uncle Paul of my refusal of his offer, and at 
six o’clock, having shaved and put on his best suit 
of clothes, took Tsistsaki and me aboard the boat 
to dine with Captain Grant Marsh, who knew the 
Missouri River better, without doubt, than any 
other man who ever took a steamboat up and down 
its winding course. 

In those days factors and even clerks of the 
great Company were obliged to dress and to con- 
duct themselves in accordance with the dignity of 
their various offices. Day in and day out, while in 
_ the fort, my uncle wore a long, brass-buttoned 
coat with high, rolling velvet collar, and trousers 
and waistcoat to match; a white shirt and collar, 
_ with black bow tie of silk; well-polished boots, and 
a bell-crown beaver hat. His well-combed hair 
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hung down almost to his shoulders, and he was 
clean-shaven; all of our men were, for that matter, 
because above all things Indians loathed a hairy 
face. In that I have ever been with them. Men are 
pigs enough without wearing bristles! 

For this occasion Tsistsaki, too, had on her best, 
a blue silk dress and a wonderful camel’s-hair shawl. 
I wore a hunting shirt and trousers fringed and em- 
broidered with colored porcupine-quill work, and 
my moccasins were heavy with bead embroidery. 
In summer all of our engagés dressed that way, but 
in winter they wore heavy black fustian trousers, 
fustian capote, or hooded long coat, fur cap, and 
buffalo robe moccasins and mittens. 

There was a great crowd of Indians along the 
shore, watching the unloading of the boat and 
speculating upon the contents of the various bar- 
rels, boxes, and packages. They had been camped 
for several weeks in the valley of the Teton, three 
miles north, waiting to trade their winter take of 
robes and furs for the goods that the steamboats 
would bring to us. There were about eight thou- 
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sand of them so waiting, all of the Pikuni and a 
part of the Kaina or Blood tribe, from the North, 
and later would come the Gros Ventres from the 
Bear Paw country, to the number of three thousand 
and more. We were not to have the trade of the 
Siksika, or Blackfeet proper, that spring, nor the 
trade of the Saksi and Kootenai tribes. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, by tales about our poor stock 
and high prices, had induced them to trade at its 
post on the Saskatchewan. We were very sore 
about that, and my uncle had made a big vow that 
he would have their trade in the following spring. 
As we now made our way through the crowd 
lining the shore, various were the greetings and 
comments that came to us. Men remarked that 
my uncle was a real chief; that his clothes were 
just what a white chief should wear. Women 
called out to my almost-mother: “Oh, Tsistsaki! 
How beautiful is your dress, your shawl! Would 
that we could dress like you and go to feast with 
the chief of the fire-boat!” And youths shyly 
called out to me: “Greeting, Otahtoyi, brother!” 
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mak-an!” (Greetings, Running Weasel. Or what- 
ever his name might be.) 

And so we passed on and up the gangplank to 
the deck, where Captain Marsh met us and es- 
corted us up to the dining-cabin, and had my 
uncle sit at his right, and Tsistsaki and then I on 
his left. And what a dinner we had, cooked by a 
Louisiana French creole, and served by a negro 
waiter, from whom Tsistsaki visibly shrank every 
time he passed her chair. My uncle and the 
Captain spoke a little about the war. It seemed 
very far away to us, and we were but little inter- 
ested in it. Tsistsaki remarked to the Captain, and 
I translated for her: “ You whites are always talk- 
ing against the prairie people fighting tribe against 
tribe, yet you fight among yourselves, which is 
worse!” The Captain admitted that she was right. 
He then complained about the increasing number 
of settlers pushing up the Missouri Valley into 
Nebraska and Iowa and killing and driving before 
them the great herds of buffaloes, and said that he 
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feared they would even swarm on up into our 
country. 

“Ho! No fear of that!” my uncle exclaimed. 
“They know that they can’t farm these plains of 
little rain, and they are not hunters. They will 
come to a standstill down there in lowa.” 

But the Captain was right. Twenty years from 
that time the settlers swarmed into Montana and 
the buffaloes vanished, and the different Indian 
tribes came to the end of their wandering trails and 
were corralled upon their reservations! It was well 
for us that we could not vision that great change; 
we were happy in our faith that as things were, in 
the Upper Missouri country, so they would ever 
be. 

I remember that we had a wonderful plum pud- 
ding for dessert. And then Tsistsaki and I left the 
men to their men’s talk, and wandered about on 
the boat for a time, and at sundown returned to the 
fort, where, in the big courtyard, our engagés were 
to give a dance to the deckhands of the Far West. 
At dusk a big bonfire was lighted in the center of 
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the square, and to the music of Seviére Amiotte’s 
fiddle the dance was on. And what music that was, 
how sprightly and sweet! Of the time of Louis 
XIII, my uncle said, and brought from France to 
New Orleans, and to Quebec by the long ago 
émigrés. By ear alone it had come from fiddler to 
fiddler through the years, doubtless without the 
change of a single note from the original written 
sheet, at last to be played here in our fort, two 
thousand miles from the border of civilization! 
Our engagés were mostly French creoles from St. 
Louts and New Orleans and French Canadians who 
had come over to us from the big fur company of 
the North, and nearly all of them were married to 
women of the Pikuni tribe of the Blackfeet. They 
had a dash, an air, that is not seen in Americans 
and English of their class. They had in large share 
the amenities of life. And what an eye they had » 
for the picturesque in the matter of dress! Their 
buckskin clothes were beautifully embroidered and 
fringed by their patient women. Every man of 
them had a gay sash bound around his waist, into 
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which was tucked on the one side his knife in its 
beaded sheath, and on the other side the end of his 
brightly embroidered pipe-and-tobacco sack; and 
his feet were ever clad in the gayest of moccasins. 
Nor were their women far behind them in the 
matter of striking dress. Their gowns were of red, 
yellow, bright green, or blue wool cloth, their 
shawls of the brightest possible colors, and their 
moccasins gleamed with heavy beadwork. They 
wore quantities of jewelry, and the ends of their 
long, black hair braids were bound with enormous 
bows of bright and broad silk ribbon. 

What a picture they all made as they danced 
there, in the light of the fire, the lanciers, the quad- 
rille, the minuet! And how the men leaped and 
stamped before their partners and lifted and 
swung them around! Hand in hand Tsistsaki and 
J ran into the circle and joined a set just forming © 
for the lanciers. From the applause that we got I 
think that we danced it somewhat more gayly than 
any other of the couples. 

And then I sought out a quiet little white- 
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blanketed, buckskin-gowned, slender, and hand- 
some girl sitting in the edge of the firelight, Otahki 
— Ermine Woman — Pitamakan’s sister, who was 
visiting us at the time. “Come,” I said, taking 
her hand and raising her up, “come, we shall 
dance!” 

“Oh, but I can’t! I never tried to dance a white 
men’s dance!” she cried, drawing back. 

“But you must not say no to me. Come!” I 
insisted, and she dropped her blanket and timidly 
took my hand. | 

We joined a quadrille set, and to my surprise she 
danced it with but one or two slight mistakes in 
going through its changes. 

And when it ended her eyes were sparkling and 
she was smiling happily. “Oh, what happiness 
that was!” she told me. “So much better than our 
Pikuni dances! Oh, Otahtoyi! Again! Dance 
again with me!” 

And so we danced the lanciers; a minuet; an- 
other quadrille; and on and on dance after dance, 
the engagés and their women watching us and 
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giving us many a compliment. It was very excit- 
ing; we were wild with happiness and pride. 

After a time we stood well back from the circle, 
resting, watching the others, and I said to her: 
“Oh, Otahki! Some day, maybe far off, but some 
day, be you my woman?” 

“Yes! Oh, yes!” she softly answered, taking my 
_hand. 

“You promise that? You vow to Sun that it 
shall be so?” 

“T have never thought of any one but you, and 
I never shall,” she answered. And, raising a hand 
to the sky, she whispered: “O Sun! O Above- 
People! I say to you that he here beside me, 
Otahtoyi, and never any other, shall be my 
man!” 

And just then came one of our voyageurs and 
said to me: ““Thomas Fox, your huncle, he is hask 
for you.” 

With a squeeze I dropped Otahki’s hand and 
hurried across the courtyard to the office, where I 
found my uncle and Captain Marsh seated in the 
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big buffalo-hide chairs, smoking, and as comfort- 
able as comfortable could be. 

“Well, Thomas,” said my uncle, “Captain 
Marsh and I have been talking over Company 
matters. He says — and well I know it — that the 
Big Chief ! is going to be mightily disappointed at 
the amount of robes and furs that we are sending 
down. He was counting upon us having the trade 
of all the Blackfoot tribes and those mountain 
tribes as well —”’ 

_ “Tt was n’t our fault that they did n’t come!” 
I interrupted. 

. “He will say that it was our business to get them 
to come, to trade with us instead of with the Hud- 
son’s Bay people. Excuses don’t go with him! 
All he looks at is results! The Captain agrees with 
me that this must n’t happen again. We are going 
to put a heavy load upon your shoulders. You 
must go on a round of visits to those North tribes, 
and get them to come down here, every last one of 
them, for their comiing winter’s hunt and trade!” 
1 Pierre Chouteau, the head of the American Fur Company. 
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“But I’m no chief — only a boy! I can’t in- 
fluence them! Why, those proud North chiefs 
would n’t even listen to me!” I cried. 

“Yes, they will listen, when you show them how 
much cheaper our goods are, and how much better, 
than the Hudson’s Bay Company stuff they have 
been getting.” 

“Well, of course I’ll try —I’ll do my best,” I 
said. 

“And you will succeed, I know. I shall tell the 
Big Chief that he can count on you!” Captain 
Marsh put in. 

We had not heard Tsistsaki come to the door, 
nor seen her standing there, listening to our talk. 
She startled us when she suddenly cried: “Oh, my 
man! How can you think of sending him upon that 
far trail, and the plains alive with enemy war 
parties!” 

“There is no one else I can trust! He has to 
go!” my uncle grimly answered, and well she knew 
that talk of hers could not change him. 

I followed her into the living-room. Otahki was 
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there, sitting before the fireplace. We smiled one to 
the other, but spoke no word of what had passed 
between us. I went on upstairs and got into my 
bed. Enough had happened to me for one day, I 
thought. I had absolutely refused a college educa- 
tion and the civilized life. I was appointed to go 
upon a long and important journey for the Com- 
pany. Otahki had vowed to the sky gods that she 
would be my woman. I fell asleep to the sound 
of the quaint old music of the dancers close out- 
side. 

Those old-time Missouri River steamboat cap- 
tains used every available moment of daylight. 
Two hours before sunrise the boilers were fired, and, 
as soon as the pilot could see sufficiently to follow 
the channel, the boat was on her way and was kept 
going until night. In port, not a moment of time 
was wasted. At dawn of this morning after her 
arrival, 1 was awakened by the creaking of the 
carts and the shouts of the men, bringing into our 
warehouses the balance of the cargo of the Far 
West, and at breakfast-time the last of it was out of 
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the boat, and our winter trade of robes and furs 
was being taken on. There were, I remember, 
seven thousand fine head-and-tail buffalo robes, 
all in tightly pressed bales of ten, firmly bound - 
with rawhide; fifty packs of beaver-skins, one 
hundred to the pack; and of deer, elk, antelope, and 
bighorn there were about ten thousand skins, of 
wolf three thousand, these too all in tightly pressed 
and bound bales. Truly, a lot of fur and hides, but 
by no means what we should have had. Failing, 
that winter, to get the trade of the Kootenai — 
mountain Indians — we had not a single skin of 
mink, marten, fisher, nor wolverine; and, by the 
turn of the North Blackfeet, the Saksi, and a part 
of the Kaina to the Hudson’s Bay Company, we 
were short by some thousands the number of robes, 
furs, and skins that the Company expected from 
us. But as it was, the Far West could not carry 
down more than half of our trade. Another boat 
Was coming, the Yellowstone II, and she would 
take the remainder. 

~My uncle was at the table when I got down to 
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breakfast that morning, and he greeted me with a 
hearty “Ho! Here you are, sleepy-head!” 

“The sun is just now coming up —” 

“Ho! You’d have been up hours ago if you’d 
known what there is in the powder-room! Boy, 
we have five hundred stand of repeating rifles in 
there, and fifty thousand rounds of cartridges for 
them!” 

“Repeating rifles? What are they?” I asked. 

“T’ll show you what they are! Ho! With them, 
we won’t lure those North tribes back to us! They 
will burn their horses’ feet in getting back to us!” 

“But what are they, these rifles? Tell me!” I 
impatiently cried. 

“All I know about them is that, according to the 
manifest, they are Henry Repeating Rifles, and 
that they are billed to us at $20.50 each. I imagine 
that they shoot very fast. We shall examine them 
as soon as you finish your breakfast,” he answered. 

“Tt is finished now! Anyhow, Tsistsaki will give 
me a bite, later. Come on, let’s go see them!” 

He laughed at my impatience, finished his tea, 
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and we went out across the courtyard to the 
powder-room. Ina corner of it, beyond the powder 
kegs, was a pile of long, slender boxes, and beside 
it a smaller; pile of small boxes, all of them with 
screwed-down covers. We opened one of the long 
boxes and took out one of the ten rifles that it 
contained, a long-barreled, short-stocked, brass- 
mounted rifle with a trigger guard of queer shape. 
There were ten little booklets in with them, giv= 
ing full directions for the use and the care of 
the weapons. I unscrewed the cover of one of the 
smaller boxes and got out some of the cartridges it 
contained, and in two minutes’ time we had sixteen 
of them in the magazine of the rifle, the full number 
that it would hold, and then my uncle pumped 
them one by one, in a perfect stream, into the 
barrel, out upon the floor. 

He turned then, and stared at me, and I at him. 
“What a weapon! What a terrible weapon it is!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes! With one of them in my hands, how I 
could kill and scatter a war party!” I said; “and 
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down a mad, old grizzly! I could fill him full of 
lead before he could ever get to me!” 

“Yes. And think what it will do to the buffaloes! 
With one of these, and a good horse, I believe that 
I can kill twenty-five, maybe thirty fat cows in one 
run!” 

“Come on! Let’s go try it at a mark!” I cried. 

He considered that a moment, and shook his 
head. ‘No, we will keep this to ourselves for to- 
day,” he said. “You get on your horse and ride 
over to the Teton and tell the chiefs that I invite 
them to a feast and smoke to-morrow noon, and 
that afterwards they and their people can begin to 
trade. The boat will be gone before then, and we 
shall have time to put a lot of the goods on the 
trade-room shelves. And after the feast, we will 
take the chiefs out to the river-bank and show 
them what these rifles will do. Won’t they be sur- 
prised, though!” 

“They will just about keel over! Every Indian 
in the camp will want one of them! But, I say! 
Uncle, there are not enough of the rifles! There 
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will be none left for the North people, when they 
arrive!” 

“You are going to make a trader, all right,” he 
laughed. “Well, have no fear about that! A foot- 
note on the manifest states that five hundred more 
of the rifles, and cartridges for them, are coming to 
us on the Yellowstone II. That lot shall be kept 
intact for the coming of the North tribes. Then, 
too, we shall put the price of the rifles so high that 
they will be out of the reach of the many. I should 
say, now, that forty head-and-tail prime buffalo 
robes, or thirty beaver-skins, will be about right for 
one of them.” 

“Yes, that will hold some of the men back for a 
time, but how they will hunt and trap! They will 
never rest until they have one of the repeaters,” I 
said. 

We went out, and my uncle put the key to the 
door in his pocket: ““We shan’t have any of the 
men in here to-day!” he said. ‘‘We shall give them 
a surprise to-morrow, as well as the Indians.” 

I made a quick run to the stables and big corral 
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behind the fort. The herd was already well out on 
the bottom, but I was just in time to call to our 
herder, riding out to drive them to water, and then 
to the plain for the day. I told him to run in and 
saddle my black buffalo horse, and then I returned 
to our quarters and got a cup of coffee and a big, 
broiled steak of buffalo from Tsistsaki. She went 
out for something and left me alone with Otahki, 
busily washing the breakfast dishes. Our eyes met 
for an instant, and she turned quickly back to her 
work. I pretended to be busy with my plate of 
food. Never before had there been any constraint 
between us. I felt queer and said, at last: “I am 
going on a long trail for my uncle. I go to visit the 
Siksika, the Kaina, and then away up into the 
mountains to the Kootenai camp. I am to ask 
them all to come here to trade.” 


CHAPTER II 


HE nodded that she understood, but said 
nothing. I felt a little hurt; she might show 
some interest in what I was to do, I thought. 

I ate the last of my steak, finished my coffee; she 
never turned to look at me, nor spoke. The herder 
came to the door and told me that my horse was 
saddled and tied to the hitching-rail just outside 
the big gate. He hurried away and I started to the 
door. 

“That is a long trail. There are many enemy 
war parties out there on the plains,” I said. 

And still she said nothing. I felt more than hurt. 
I got angry, snatched up my rifle and ammunition 
and fairly ran out, and was halfway to the gate 
when she called after me: “Otahtoyi! Otahtoyi!” 

I would not look back nor answer. I went faster, 
out through the gate, and was unfastening my 
horse when she came outside a step or two and 
cried: “Otahtoyi! Did you wholly mean what you 
told me, last night?” 
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“Yes! Oh, yes!” I all but shouted, as I turned 
about. 

“And I wholly meant what I told you!” she said 
softly, and was gone before I could make a step 
toward her. 

I felt better. I mounted my restless, eager horse 
and rode swiftly off across the bottom, singing a 
war song of the Pikuni. I followed the deep-worn 
travois trail up onto the plain, and met many 
Indians riding in to look at the “‘fire-boat” and 
visit about in the fort. They all stopped me to 
inquire when trade would begin, and smiled hap- 
pily and clapped their hands when I told them that 
they could begin bringing in their robes and furs 
the following afternoon. | 

Within the hour I was looking down from the 
edge of the plain upon the hundreds of lodges in 
the beautiful wooded valley of the Teton. First, 
there was the camp of the Kaina, some of the lodges 
In an open, grassy bottom, the remainder in the 
shelter of a belt of cottonwoods bordering the 
stream. Next above, were thirty or forty lodges of 
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the Gros Ventres, advance arrivals of the tribe for 
the great trade of the year. Next above them, in 
two separate camps in a big bottom, were the 
Pikuni. The lower and smaller camp of about one 
hundred lodges was that of the Inuksiks, or Small 
Robes, one of the twenty-four clans or gentes of 
the tribe. The people of a gens claimed blood 
relationship with one another in the male line. 
Theoretically all brothers and sisters, a man could 
not marry a woman of his own gens; he had to get 
his wife—or wives—from another gens. The 
gentes of the Pikuni were: Blood People, White 
Breasts, Dried Meat, Black Patched Moccasins, 
Backfat Roasters, Early Finished Eating, Never 
Laugh, Fat Roasters, Black Doors, Lone Eaters, 
Striped Backs, Seldom Lonesome, Obstinate Hearts, 
Lone Fighters, Small Robes, Big Topknots, Worm 
People, Small Brittle Fat, Buffalo Chips, No 
Parfleches, Kill Close By, All Chiefs, Round Red 
Robes, Many Medicines. 

Of these gentes, the Small Robes was by far the 
largest, and the one to which my almost-mother 
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and my friend Pitamakan, and his sister, of course, 
and I—by adoption — belonged. They were, 
the Small Robes, admittedly the proudest, most — 
independent gens of all those of the three tribes of 
the Blackfoot Confederacy. The men, absolutely 
fearless, always elegantly dressed, seemed fairly to | 
spurn the ground as they walked. Man for man, 
they had more horses and the best of any gens, 
and they were the most persistent hunters and 
trappers and warriors of all those of the three 
tribes. They had always the largest lodges and all 
that they wanted of the traders’ goods. They had 
the handsomest of the women, and kept them well 
supplied with finery; the women of the other 
gentes were wild from envy of them. The chief of 
the gens, Big Lake, was head chief of the tribe, and 
another, Little Dog, was the tribal war chief. 
White Wolf, my chum’s father, was chief of the 
Seizers, one of the nine bands of the warrior soci- 
ety of the tribe, the Ikunuhkahtsi, meaning, All- 
Friends-Together. Pitamakan and I were mem- 
bers of its boys’ band, the Tsis-tsiks, or Little 
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Birds. Old men instructed us in the ways of the 
hunter and the warrior; in knowledge of the gods 
and reverence for them; and in the moral laws of 
the tribe, which were many and strict. 

I descended the steep slope into the valley, dis- 
mounted before White Wolf’s lodge, and thrust 
aside the door curtain. The family greeted me 
with cries of welcome, and Pitamakan made room 
for me beside him on his fine buffalo couch. 
Many was the time I had slept upon it; in short 
summer nights, and in the long nights of winter — 
sometimes when the thermometer must have been 
all of forty degrees and more below zero. 

I lost no time in giving White Wolf my uncle’s 
message, and he at once sent for the camp crier, a 
pompous, childish man of many words, and there- 
fore no warrior, one named Four Bears, and 
ordered him to go through all the camps and give 
my uncle’s invitation to the chiefs, personally, and 
to shout out to the people that the trade would 
begin on the following afternoon. Out he rushed, 
and in mighty voice began his speech: ** Wok-e-hai, 
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mut-tup-i! Pi-ohsts Sis-tsi-kon ki-ta-wan-i-ka —” 
“Attention, people! Far Thunder to you says —” 
and so on. Far Thunder was my uncle’s most 
honorable name. 

Now, as it was here all in the family — so to 
speak — and I knew that it would go no farther, I 
said that there was to be a great surprise for the 
people, after the feast for the chiefs ended on the 
morrow; and went on to explain all about the new 
kind of rifles that we had received, and about the 
ammunition for them. I named the rifles ah-kai- 
saiks-kum, many-shots, and that is what they have 
ever since been called. White Wolf and Pitamakan 
and the women listened breathlessly to my descrip- 
tion of the weapon, expressing their astonishment 
by frequently clapping hand to mouth. When I 
had quite finished, White Wolf heaved a great sigh 
and exclaimed: “The white men, in how many ways 
are they wonderful! And now they make guns that 
shoot as fast as one can count. No matter what 
they cost, we must have them, and with them 
what will we not do to our enemies!” 
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*“Kyaiyo! I see what the many-shooters mean 
to us: more work than we can do!” one of the 
women dryly exclaimed. “With one of them, 
Pitamakan will kill for us more buffaloes in a 
single chase than we can care for in a moon of 
time! Yes, we shall be worked to our death drying 
the meat and tanning the hides!” 

“Ha! I see you women going out to the Sand 
Hills? from overwork!” White Wolf exclaimed, 
and we all laughed. 

“My uncle is low-hearted because the North 
peoples are trading with the Red Coats again. He 
orders me to go to them all, even the Kootenai, and 
try to get them to return to us,” I said, looking at 
Pitamakan. 

And how well we understood one another: “* Yes! 
Of course I shall go with you!” he promptly ex- 
claimed. 

“Ha! That would be a long, dangerous trail! I 
think that you shall not go!”” White Wolf told him. 


“But we shall each have a many-shooter! Far 


1 A dreary waste northeast of Fort Benton, where reside the 
spirits of the Blackfoot dead. 
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Thunder will give him one of them, and plenty of 
loads for it — surely you would not have me take 
that trail alone,” I pleaded. 

The chief heaved a big breath; looked at Pita- 
makan’s mother questioningly. For a moment or 
two she pretended not to see him; and then sud- 
denly cried: ‘‘Oh, you know that we shall have to 
say yes to him. Say it, then, and be done!” 

“Yes; our children must have their way, even 
as we had our way in our youthful days,” he agreed. 
And then to Pitamakan: “‘ You may go, my son! 
And mind that you pray and sacrifice to the gods, 
even as we shall pray and sacrifice to them for your 
safe return to us!” 

“And be ever watchful for enemies!” his mother 
cried. 

“This will not be our first danger trail; we know 
how to take care of ourselves!” he confidently 
answered. 

So was the matter settled, and as I wanted. It 
was agreed that we should leave for the North as 
soon as the first rush of the trade at the fort was 
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over. The women broiled some meat for us and 
we had a little feast of it, with roasted mah-as — 
or wild turnips. I have always wondered if the 
starchy tubers were really turnips. Pitamakan 
agreed to accompany me back to the fort and stop 
overnight. But first we hunted up his cousin, 
young Bear Wallow, and engaged him to herd 
horses in my friend’s place during our absence in 
the North. Then, before going over to the fort, we 
rode out to the herd and looked it over, deciding 
upon the particular ones that we should ride out 
upon the long trail. There were about four hundred 
and fifty head in the White Wolf herd, of which we 
two owned a good share, and Tsistsaki something 
like thirty head. 

“Well, Uncle, Pitamakan goes with me on the 
North trail,” I cried, bursting into his office that 
afternoon. 

“Ha! That is no news to me; I knew that you 
would ask him, and that White Wolf would growl a 
little, and then say that he could go. Now, isn’t 
that just the way it was?” 
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“Exactly it,” I laughed. “And you have to give 


Pitamakan one of those new rifles!” 

“Yes. And you and your almost-mother are just 
about going to break me. She has begged one of 
them of me for White Wolf!” 

At ten o’clock the next morning the Far West 
backed out into the stream, swung slowly around, 
and with a last blast of her whistle, headed for far- 
away St. Louis. She might come up again that 
summer as far as Fort Union, but we should not 
see her and her good captain for a year. As I 
watched her big stern wheel churning up a constant, 
high-flung spray of white foam, I pictured in my 
mind the great change of scene that the men upon 
her decks would witness in the course of the next 
twenty days or more: to go from our wild land to 
tie up finally at the levee in St. Louis was like 
going from one world to another! 

Noon came, noon of the great day of the year to 
us in Fort Benton, and to the gatlering of the 
Blackfoot tribes. It was to be a day of spectacu- 
lar ceremony, and of oratory, both dear to the 
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Indian heart — and perhaps to our white hearts, 
too. 

Very early in the morning men, women, and 
children appeared, riding in from the Teton and 
gathering in front of the fort, between it and the 
river, until there were simply thousands ‘of them 
waiting there. But on that day, only the women 
of the Small Robes clan of the Pikuni brought 
robes and furs to trade. Days and days would be 
_ required for the full trade of the tribes, and to 
avoid crowding and confusion, the council of the 
head chiefs of the tribes decided the order in 
which the various clans should trade. This year 
the Small Robes were given the coveted first day’s 
trade. 

The crowd waited eagerly, impatiently, for the 
arrival of the chiefs, and when the sun was ex- 
actly at the zenith the cries went up: “They are 
in sight!” — “They are riding down the slope!” — 
“They are in the bottom, they approach!” And 
at that the great crowd fell back from the fort and 
lined up along the bank of the river. 
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The chiefs rode their prancing horses, their very 
best war animals and buffalo runners, leisurely 
across the bottom and circled to the river above 
the fort, where they formed in a wide line abreast, 
head chiefs, war chiefs, and clan chiefs, and re- 
nowned warriors and medicine men, or priests of 
the sun, to the number of a hundred or more. All 
wore their war clothes, and in their embroidered 
and fringed buckskin garments and bonnets of 
eagle tail feathers, their plumed shields exposed, 
and weapons in hand, they presented a truly ane 
geous spectacle. 

When about two hundred yards from the great 
gate of the fort, they raised their deep, full voices 
in a victory song, and how grand it sounded in our 
ears! And while they sang they held their eager, 
restless horses down to a prancing walk. They 
came on to within a hundred yards, and, as they 
ended the song, the cannons in both bastions of 
the fort boomed out a welcome to them. They 
answered it with shots from their guns. The great 
crowd shouted their names, called them chiefs, 
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invincible warriors, men of generous and kind 
heart. 

My uncle appeared in the gateway, dressed all 
in his best, a heavy sword at his side, and they gave 
him a mighty shout of greeting, and of “Far 
Thunder, mighty chief, there he is!” 

And then, suddenly, intense silence as the chiefs 
dismounted, and, advancing, were greeted by my 
uncle and told that they were welcome in his fort. 
Their waiting young men took charge of their 
horses, and my uncle escorted them in across the 
courtyard and into our quarters, the most com- 
modious in the fort; and at that it was none too 
large. Early in the morning quantities of provi- 
sions for the feast had been portioned out to the 
women of the engagés, and now to each guest was 
passed a cup of sweetened coffee and a plate loaded 
with hard bread, beans boiled with buffalo marrow 
grease, and dried-apple sauce highly sweetened: 
all eatables that we ourselves had only on holidays, 
and a sharp contrast with the everyday meat diet 
of the country. The chiefs liked best the miks-cap- 
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i-en — like-rock-whites’-berries — as ‘they called 
the crackers, so hard, indeed, that the average 
person could not break them with his teeth; and 
they liked the apple sauce, too, but did not par- 
ticularly care for the o-tok-i-nut-sists — look-like- 
kidneys — the beans. 

The chiefs were seated three and four deep 
around the walls of the room, leaving a clear space 
in its center. With the head chief of the Pikuni, 
Big Lake, on his right, and Red Crow, the Kaina 
chief, on his left, my uncle sat opposite the door- 
way. There was a decided odor of sweetgrass in 
the room, as braids of it were always laid with the 
war suits of the men when not in use; indeed, they 
were worn only on very special occasions. The 
pictures one sees of richly clothed and eagle- 
plumed Indians hunting, or standing about in 
camp, are but painters’ dreams! 

In front of my uncle was a large “tobacco 
board,” upon which, while the chiefs ate, and 
casually talked with him and one another, he cut 
and mixed a large pile of plug tobacco and l’herbe 
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leaves and then filled two huge stone-bowl, long- 
stemmed pipes. These, when the feast was over, 
were passed to medicine men to light, with a short 
prayer to the sky gods, and they were then passed 
and smoked around the circle. 

Came then the speeches. One by one the head 
chiefs took the center of the floor and in well- 
chosen words and with graceful gestures told how 
they and their people liked the Long Knives — 
the Americans — and Far Thunder, especially, for 
he was truly one of them, and a great chief; he was 
married to one of their women, he spoke their 
language, and he had proved his bravery against 
the enemies of the Blackfeet. 

My uncle then took the floor and told what high 
regard he had for the Blackfeet, and that he hoped 
they would see his heart. While he was appointed 
by the Big Chief of his company to make as big 
yearly trades as he could, that was not his own 
main reason for living in the country; he was there 
and hoped to remain there as long as he lived, 
because he felt that the Blackfeet really were his 
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people. He had their interests ever in mind, and 
would ever do for them all that he could. 

“And now that we have feasted and smoked and 
talked,”’ he concluded, “I am going to give you a 
surprise; even as I was surprised when I opened 
some of the packages that came to me by the fire- 
boat that has just gone. Come with me to the 
river-bank, and I will show you something new in 
the world!” 

When the chiefs filed out of the room with my 
uncle, he handed me the key of the powder room, 
and I ran to it with my buckskin guncase, slipped 
one of the repeaters into it, after filling the maga- 
zine and putting the remainder of the box of fifty 
cartridges in my pocket. As I hurried out across 
the courtyard in the wake of the chiefs, I heard 
Tsistsaki calling to the engagés and their women 
to gather at the big gate and watch something 
strange that Far Thunder would do. 

The great crowd made way for us as we went 
from the fort out to the river, and when Big Lake 
shouted to them, “My children, you are to watch 
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Far Thunder, he will show us something new,” every 
voice was hushed and all eyes were turned upon us. 

At*the bank of the river, the chiefs gathered 
behind my uncle and I handed him the rifle. He 
quickly stripped the case from it, brought it to his 
shoulder as he threw a cartridge into the barrel, 
and then, aiming at a small rock just above water 
near the opposite shore, rapidly fired shot after 
shot at it, and the bullets splashed, all of them, 
close around it, some loudly spatting upon the 
rock itself. 

During the first few shots the chiefs and people 
all stood rigid with astonishment. Then a murmur 
ran through the crowd; grew louder and louder; and 
as my uncle fired the last shot, and, smiling, turned 
and gave the rifle into Big Lake’s eagerly out- 
stretched hand, the murmur had increased to a 
mighty roar of wonder and approval, men were 
wildly pressing up to us from all sides, and we were 
in danger of being shoved into the river. 

“Back! Back! Stand still! You shall all see, 
shall all understand this miracle gun!” Big Lake 
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shouted to them, and, with the assistance of the 
other chiefs, soon restored order. He then returned 
the gun to my uncle and asked him to explain it, 
and I handed over the cartridges. 

“We call this gun many-shooter. See, here is thie 
load, cap, powder, and bullet, all in one. We put 
the load into this hole leading into the under 
barrel, so. Then, one after another, fifteen more — 
count them as I put them in. And now I push out 
and back this trigger guard, and one of the loads is 
put into the barrel, and the hammer is cocked, the 
gun is ready to be shot, sixteen times, just as fast 
as I can aim it and work the trigger guard. Here, 
Big Lake, my friend, take you a shot at the rock. 
Take two shots at it, working the trigger guard 
yourself,” my uncle concluded, and again handed 
him the rifle. 

“Yes! Yes! Let us see you shoot it!” the crowd 
roared. 

“Yes, I will shoot it, this great, this wonderful 


dream of some far-off white man!” 


he cried, and 
awkwardly worked the lever, threw a cartridge 
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into the barrel, and then with quick ease and sight- 
ing fired and actually hit the rock, and fired again 
and narrowly missed it. 

At that there was a thunderous shout of approval 
from the crowd. Then one by one the other head 
chiefs fired the gun, and shot well. On all sides 
men were about the miracle gun, this newest thing 
that had come to the white men in their dreams — 
their sleep-visions. 

“Oh, Far Thunder, chief, what is the price of a 
many-shooter gun?” cried a man near us. 

“Thirty beaver-skins, or forty good head-and- 
tail buffalo robes,” my uncle answered, and his 
words were carried to all the crowd. 

Here and there men shouted crazily that they 
had the price, and sang happily; others moaned 
that they had not that amount of furs, and that 
before they could get them the rifles would all be 
sold. My uncle turned and motioned to the engagés 
to swing wide the big gates. With a shout the men 
and women made a rush for the trade room, and 
were enviously watched by all the others. 
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So were Henry rifles brought into the country 
and distributed by us. We did not know — how 
could we even suspect it? — that repeating rifles 
were to be the doom of the buffalo and other game 
of the great plains! 

That evening Pitamakan and his father, White 
Wolf, went happily home, each with a repeater and 
two hundred cartridges, our gifts to them, and 
some of our employees worked on in the trade room 
far into the night, taking over robes and furs and 
skins, and passing out their equivalent in goods, of 
which thirty of the rifles were a part of the trade. 

For the following ten days I toiled in the big, 
musty warehouses, helping some of our men fold, 
press, and bind bale after bale of robes and furs, 
and keeping tally of them. To add to the rush, the 
Gros Ventres arrived with the mass of their winter 
hunting and trapping, and came, too, the Yellow- 
stone IT, with the balance of our goods for the year. 
She could not wait for us to finish the big trade, 
and departed with what intake there was on hand. 

My uncle immediately started the carpenters, 
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Louis Rondin and his assistants, building large 
keel boats in which to carry what further trade 
_we should get down-river as far, at least, as Fort 
Union. Our steamboats could ply between St. 
Louis and that point during the summer; below the 
mouth of the Yellowstone the channel of the river 
was always deep enough for light-draught naviga- 
tion. 

Came the day, at last, when I made preparation 
for my departure for the North. Tsistsaki put an 
outfit of needles, awls, and sinew thread, and 
three pairs of new moccasins, into my war bag. 
I added to it a flint and steel, two hundred car- 
tridges, a change of shirt and underclothes, my 
telescope, and ten pounds of tobacco, the latter a 
present from my uncle to the North chiefs with his 
message to them. Besides these, | had my heavy 
winter capote, a pair of blankets, my new repeat- | 
ing rifle, and my sheath knife; and that was all I 
did take for a several months’ journey on a thou- 
sand-mile trail. 

_ At noon I had a last meal with my uncle and 
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almost-mother. “Don’t forget that I shall pray 
Sun every day, every night for your safe return to 
us,” she told me. 

My uncle said to me: “And again I caution you 
to keep your eyes open, to take no chances. 
Think always how we should feel should we lose 
you; and think, too, of the great importance to 
the Company of your successfully carrying out this 
mission to the North tribes.” 

And then, when Tsistsaki cried and kissed me, 
and my uncle shook hands with me, I quickly 
hurried out the door, for my own eyes, too, were 
misty and there was a lump in my throat. 

I was halfway to the gate when my almost- 
mother called to me to stop. She came running 
over and said, very solemnly: “The trail that you 
are about to make will be just as dangerous as 
though you were going to war. I have arranged 
with Painted Wings that he give you and Pita- 
makan a sacred sweat this afternoon, and pray for 
you every day during your absence on this danger 
trail. You must do as I wish in this!” 
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“Yes. As you say,” I answered. 

And the lump in my throat was bigger than ever 
as I hurried on to my horse. How good she was to 
me; ever thoughtful of me! Of course, I would take 
old Painted Wings for my medicine man. I had 
little thought about religion, either that of the 
whites or of the Blackfeet, but I knew best that of 
the Blackfeet, as there was in the fort daily and in 
camp hourly practice of it, talk about it, and — 
well, you know how it is, the young unquestion- 
ingly accept the beliefs and teachings of their 
elders. As nearly as I can remember myself at that 
time, I had a hazy belief that there was something 
in the Blackfoot faith. Anyhow, there was their 
chief god daily in sight, following his trail across 
the blue, warming the earth, making things grow, 
always making his fight against Cold-Maker, 
melting his snows and driving him back into his 
far-north land of everlasting ice. 

My horse was at the hitching-rail, my few be- 
longings tied behind the saddle. I mounted him, 
laid my rifle across in front, and swung around 
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the corner of the fort and headed north. From the 
brow of the ridge I turned and looked back at the 
great brown fort. How strong and safe it was, 
there in its big, well-grassed bottom! I wondered 
if I should ever see it again. A little later I ap- 
proached the descent into the Teton valley, and, 
before I sighted the great camp in it, I heard its 
happy people singing, talking, drumming, laugh- 
ing, children at play, dogs barking, horses neighing, 
and a deep, harsh, steady note, hundreds of women 
chipping tightly stretched buffalo hides, prepara- 
tory to tanning them for robes or leather. — 


CHAPTER III 


RODE down the slope and through the camp 

to the door of White Wolf’s lodge. Some of the 
women took my horse and unsaddled him, and 
followed me inside with my outfit. Pitamakan was 
driving brass-headed tacks into the stock of his 
new rifle, glittering rows of them. His father was 
reclining against the back rest at the head of his 
couch, softly singing the wolf song, and beating a 
drum in time to it. They greeted me with smiles 
and pleasant words of welcome. Otahki was there; 
she gave me a quick smile and bent her head over 
a parfleche knife sheath that she was covering with 
a pattern of gorgeous beadwork. 

“Ha! My son! Here you are! You are just in 
time. Buta little while ago Painted Wings sent over 
to learn if you had come. The rocks of his sweat 
lodge have been made hot,” said White Wolf. 

“Yes! He waits for us! Let us go!” Pitamakan 
exclaimed, laying aside his rifle. 
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“Tsistsaki told me. I am with you,” I replied. 

We went out and through camp to a large lodge 
upon which were painted two huge buffaloes, a 
bull and a cow in black, with red tongues and red 
hearts and red life running to them from the 
mouths. Painted Wings’ was the buffalo sun 
service, or, as the early fur traders had named it, 
buffalo medicine. Other sun priests, or medicine 
men, had the thunder medicine, worm medicine, 
elk medicine, otter medicine, and so on down a 
long list of them, each with its unique form of 
ceremonial prayers, songs and dances to the sun, 
and all of remote origin. 

Behind the big lodge was the sweat lodge, a 
temporary, semispherical framework of willow 
poles covered thickly with pieces of old buffalo 
leather and surmounted with a bleached and red 
painted buffalo skull facing the east, the sacred 
one of the four world directions. The structure 
was about ten feet in diameter and four feet in 
height. Beside it a woman was tending a small 
fire in which were several roundish rocks. In front 
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of it sat Painted Wings, a finely featured, gentle- 
voiced, gray-haired old man who had been a great 
warrior in his day, and was now the most renowned 
sun priest in all the tribes of the Blackfeet. 

He arose and gave us the old-fashioned greeting, 
an embrace and a kiss on the cheek. “All is ready, 
waiting for you; enter in,” he said, and, raising the 
covering of the sweat lodge just high enough to 
admit us, we crawled inside, and hurried to take 
off our clothing and push it just outside behind us, 

A faint, yellowish light came in to us through the 
buffalo leather. In the center of the lodge was a 
hole in the ground. The fire-tender slightly raised 
the lodge cover and rolled in one by one the rocks 
that she had heated, and the old man pushed them 
into the hole with a short stick. Before him was a 
wooden bowl partly filled with water. He dipped a 
buffalo tail in it, sprinkled the rocks, and with loud 
hissing a dense cloud of steam filled the lodge, and 
at first all but stifled us. He began the buffalo song, 
deep, solemn, slow, and thrilling. There was an 
indefinable urge in it; a cry to the Infinite for help 
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that was truly pathetic. He ended the song and 
sprinkled more water upon the rocks, crying: “O 
ancient, sacred buffalo, ask you Sun to pity us. 
Sun, we purify ourselves before you.” 

By this time perspiration was fairly dripping 
from us; from the roots of our hair, even. A con- 
stant stream of it was dropping from my nose, the 
tips of my ears, and from my chin. 

“OQ Sun! O all you Above People! Have pity 
upon us all, we pray you. Men, women, children, 
pity us all, give us full life, shelter, raiment, food. 
Have pity for these youths, here with me. Along 
the far trail that they are about to make, preserve 
them from the many dangers by the way. Oh, let 
them survive! Let them survive the dangers! 
Give them full life, O you great ones up there in 
the blue!” 

“Yes! Pity us! Let us survive the dangers, O 
Sun, Above Ones,” we echoed. 

“Ai! My children. Well said! Well said! Oh, 
all powerful, all good is Sun. Keep you your faith 
in him, in all the Above Ones,” the old man told 
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us, as he passed out his big pipe for the woman to 
place upon it a coal of fire. 

He then blew whiffs of smoke from it to the sky, 
to the ground, and to the four world directions, and 
repeated another prayer to the gods for us. And 
then, in turn, we took the pipe, and smoked and 
each made a short prayer. And when the pipe was 
smoked out, and during the smoking of it, the old 
man prayed for us again and again, a different 
prayer each time, and bade us pray each day of our 
journey, as he would daily pray for us, riding 
through the great camp, calling out our names, 
and bidding all the people also to pray for our 
safety. 

Then, the ceremony ended, we reached outside 
for blankets —I for my capote — and, covering 
ourselves, we crawled outside, took up the rest of 
our clothing, and ran to the river and plunged into 
the cold water. We then leisurely dressed, and, oh, 
how refreshed and clean we felt! 

_ With a few kind, parting words, the old man 
went home, and we to our lodge. The women had 
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prepared the evening meal, and quickly served us 
with plates of boiled meat, stewed dried service 
berries, and for drink a tea of a certain mountain 
vine for which I know no English name. Otahki 
passed my food to me without a word, nor could I 
catch her eye. That worried me. : 

We had just finished the meal when a youth 
came in with a message from Big Lake; he wanted 
Pitamakan and me to go to his lodge before we set 
off for the North. Could we go now? 

White Wolf went with us to the chief’s lodge, 
where we found that he was giving a feast and 
smoke to the leading men of the camp, among 
them Red Crow, chief of the Kaina, or Bloods, and 
Heavy Breast, chief of the Gros Ventres. Young 
though we were, Big Lake motioned us to seats 
well to the back of the lodge, and we bashfully, 
hesitatingly took them, although the chiefs and 
warriors willingly made room for us. White Wolf, 
of course, was seated close on the left of the host, 
as he was a very important man in the tribe. 

The feast was over and the big pipe was going 
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‘the round of the circle; we took a few whiffs from 
it as our turns came. A warrior was telling about 
‘a find that he had made, of huge bones protruding 
‘from a cutbank on Big River—the Missouri — just 
below the mouth of the Marias River, or Bear 
River, as the Blackfeet named it. The backbone of 
his find was as large around as his thigh, he said, 
and a rib was longer than the height of him. All 
agreed that the bones were the remains of a water 
bull, an ancient-time roamer of the river valleys, 
and so large that it could anywhere along its 
course wade Big River, even in the height of its 
floods. I have often thought that the monster of 
the Blackfoot tales was, in fact, the mammoth of 
ancient times. It is possible that descriptions of it 
may have come down through all the ages from 
their remote ancestors who actually saw the 
animal, and perhaps contrived to capture numbers 
of its kind in carefully concealed pits. 
The talk ended, and Big Lake turned to us and 
said: “Now, then, Otahtoyi! And you, Pitamakan! 
The two of you are going to visit our North rela- 
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tives, and our mountain friends, the Kootenai. 
We charge you to say to them that we want them 
all to come down and hunt with us this winter in 
our other-side-of-the-river country. It is now a 
long time since we have camped along Yellow 
River and Other-Side-Bear River (Judith River 
and the Musselshell River), and the Crows have 
come into it— our war party just back reports 
them there. They are beginning to think, the 
Crows, that we have given that country back to 
them — that we are afraid to try again to drive 
them out of it. Tell our North relatives, and the 
Kootenai, too, that they must help us make those | 
Crows think right!” 

“Yes. We shall give them your words!” Pita- 
makan answered. 

“Ha! Once they see the many-shots rifles that 
our children carry, and learn that they can get 
some like them from Far Thunder, no pleas and 
promises of the Red Coat traders will keep them 
there in the North!” White Wolf exclaimed. 

“Ha! That is big truth!” said Red Crow. “Oh, 
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I can just see that North trader chief, Terrible 
Tongue, day after day through the winter, staring 
around at his full shelves of goods and roaring 
terrible words— what names he will call our 
people!” And at that we all laughed with him. 

When a third pipe had gone the round of the 
circle, Big Lake knocked the ashes from the bowl: 
“There! It is burned out!” he exclaimed, and we 
all arose and filed out of the lodge. 

Pitamakan and his father went to visit here and 
there in camp. I went home. If I could not talk 

with Otahki, I wanted at least to be where I could 

see her. She was there in the lodge with her 
mother; the other wives of the chief had taken 
_ their children and gone on a round of visiting and 
gossip. Again she avoided my eyes when I entered; 
nor did she speak. I could see that she was worried; 
she sat frowning at the fire, and nervously fingering 
the edge of her wrap. 

“You are soon back! Why are n’t you out with 
your almost-brother, having a good time?” her 
mother asked. 
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“TJ am tired. I prefer to sit here,’ I answered. 

She turned to the brass kettle near her for a 
drink of water. “Kyaiyo!” she exclaimed. “It is 
all gone! What constant drinkers the children are! 
Otahki, bring water!” 

“Don’t send me. You know how I fear that 
dark path through the timber!” the girl pleaded. 

“Oh, what an afraid-girl! Well, I am not afraid 
of the dark!” the other cried, somewhat testily, 
and snatched up the kettle and went out. 

“You seem not to care for me any more,” I said 
to Otahki. 

She sprang from her seat, came around the fire, 
and snuggled close to me. “I could not care for 
you more than I do! You are my all! But, oh, 
Otahtoyi! I am afraid. Terribly afraid!” — and 
with that she began to cry. 

“Quick! Tell me! What is it that you fear?” I 
demanded. 

“To-day came three of Lone Eagle’s friends, one 
after another, and told my father and mother how 
brave he is, how rich, how kind. You know what 
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that means; to-morrow will come another, and 
that Lone Eagle wants me for his woman!” she 
whispered. 

“He shall not have you, he nor any other,” I 
growled; and had no time to say more: we could 
hear the mother’s returning footsteps. Otahki 
hurried back to her seat and shielded her face with 
her wrap. 

The mother came in, glanced at her, sniffed, and 
exclaimed: “Well, I am back. There were no 
ghosts along the trail! There never are any! 
Otahtoyi, will you have some water?” 

“No, I am not thirsty!” I shortly answered, and, 
oh, how angry I was that Lone Eagle should be 
having his eyes upon Otahki! 

Now, a rigid social law of the Blackfeet was that 
a man must never himself appear as suitor for a 
woman, must never speak to her parents of his 
wish, and, after marriage, never enter his mother- 
in-law’s lodge, never meet her anywhere. I sud- 
denly determined to break that law. 

I turned to the mother and cried: “You will be 
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surprised, angry, too, at what I am going to say, 
but I can’t help it. I am white, and the whites have 
ways different from your ways. Otahki tells me 
that Lone Eagle is sending his friends here to ask 
you to give her to him. Well, I want her and she 
wants me. I know that we are very young; I 
don’t ask that we marry now; I ask you to let us 
marry when we are older, say, two, or maybe one 
summer from now.” 

It was I that was to be surprised. The mother 
listened solemnly enough, even frowned, I thought, 
and toward the last fear grew in me; my closing 
words were slow and halting. And then, when I 
finished, she clapped her hands and laughed, wove 
to and fro in her seat and laughed and laughed; and 
Otahki and I stared at her and knew not what to 
make of it; we wondered if she had gone crazy. 

And just then White Wolf and Pitamakan camein. 

“Well, my woman, what is going on here? Why 
the big laugh?” the chief asked, as he took his seat. 

She pointed to me: “He did it!” she cried. “He 
made me laugh! He suddenly cried out that he 
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was going to surprise me; make me angry! He said 
that he wants Otahki, that she wants him. And 
for many moons we have seen that they cared for 
one another, just as we had long ago planned and 
hoped that they would!” 

White Wolf and Pitamakan both laughed with | 
her then, and the chief said to me: “I have always 
called you my son. I am glad that you really are 
to be my son! And Tsistsaki, your almost-mother, 
_ how glad she will be that you and our daughter are 
to have a lodge of your own! She has been hoping 
for that these many winters.” 

“When is this new lodge to be made and set 
up?” Pitamakan asked. 

“Oh, they are so young! Let us not talk about 
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that now!” the mother exclaimed. 

“Well, my son,” the chief said to me, his eyes 
twinkling, “T think that if you are brave and wise 
enough successfully to make the round of the long 
and dangerous trail that you start upon to-morrow, 
you may very well, when you return, be trusted to 
have that lodge!” 
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How happily — and very shyly — Otahki and I 
smiled to one another then; and how quickly she 
hid her blushing face in her robe! Her father was 
kind; he turned the talk to the precautions Pita- 
makan and I should take day by day and by night 
upon our long trail. It was late when he finished, 
and we lay down to sleep. 

“Ho! Awake! Arise, you lazy ones!” White 
Wolf called to us, very early the next morning. 

Pitamakan and I opened our eyes and saw the 
top of the lodge all red with the first glow of the 
coming sun. We wrapped our blankets around us 
and with the chief hurried to the river and plunged 
in. All up and down that reach of it was a constant 
splashing of bathing men and boys. The women 
and girls bathed later in the day. That summer and 
winter daily plunge of the Blackfeet was more than 
a matter of cleanliness; it so hardened their flesh 
that the winter cold was nothing to them; it 
enabled the men to hunt, and skin their kills out 
on the snowy plains when a hide froze stiff as fast 
as the knife freed it from the carcass of the game. 
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E were not long in the water, and, dressing, 

we hurried back to the lodge, where the 
women were preparing the early meal for us. The 
chief and Pitamakan unbraided and combed and 
rebraided their long hair, and carefully painted 
their faces with a preparation of dull, reddish- 
brown earth that was a shield against the sun and 
winds. 

I finished packing my war sack and looked across 
at Otahki. She gave me a quick sign, and I under- 
stood and went outside, and she followed me. 

She came close and whispered: “Have you made 
sacrifice to Sun?” 

“No, I have n’t,” I answered; and then how 
reproachfully she looked at me. 

“Oh, Otahtoyi! My man-to-be! How can you 
be so thoughtless! Come with me!” 

She led me around behind the lodge into the edge 
of the timber, brought me to a stand under a young 
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cottonwood, and said: “Your knife, sheath, and 
belt, sacrifice them to him!” 

I wondered what I should do without a knife — 
where I could get another — but I made no protest. 
I unclasped the belt, bent down a limb of the tree, 
and securely fastened the outfit to it: “O Sun! I 
sacrifice to you these poor things of mine. Have 
pity upon me! Help me to escape all the danger 
along the trail I am to follow. Otahki and me, 
give us long life; give us happiness, O Sun!” I cried. 

“Yes! Happiness, long life, give to us, O Above 
One!” Otahki pleaded, and turned and kissed me. 
She tossed back her wrap and unclasped from her 
slender waist a new, beaded man’s belt, the fine 
sheath that I had seen her embroidering, and in it 
was a new knife. She buckled the belt around my 
waist, gave the sheath a rakish set and a pat. 

“How I love to make things for you!” she said. 
“Oh, Otahtoyi! I want to cry, but I will not. I 
will not cry until you are gone! Come, they wait 
for us!” 

Once more we kissed, and hand in hand and in 
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silence returned to the lodge. The chief and Pita- 
makan followed us inside; they, too, had been 
sacrificing to the sun. 

By the time we finished eating, Bear Wallow had 
at the door the horses that we had chosen from our 
herd, two powerful four-year-olds of the Apalouci 
strain that we had traded from the Nez Percés 
when they were yearlings. I do not knowthe mean- 
ing of that word, Apalouci. It was the old-time 
traders’ name for an Oregon breed of flea-bitten, 
rat-tailed, wiry horses that could endure the most 
hardship of all the different strains in the country. 

Quickly now Pitamakan and I saddled the an- 
imals and tied our blankets and war sacks in place. 

A large crowd had gathered to see us off, and 
in the front of it stood Lone Eagle. I turned to 
Otahki, close behind me: ‘My going-to-be woman, 
I leave!” I said. We kissed. The people shouted 
approval. 

As I swung up into the saddle, I smiled down at 
Lone Eagle, and he scowled at me and his eyes 
were like fire. Pitamakan led off; we entered the 
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timber, forded the river, climbed the slope, and, 
with a last look at the great camp, set out across 
the wide, green plain. 

Said Pitamakan, then: “That Lone Eagle, you 
have killed him, you and Otahki. I am glad! I 
never liked him!” 

We headed northwest, to leave the Butte d’Otard 
upon our right. Within five miles from the river; 
we began to pass herds of antelopes and straggling 
buffalo bulls, and, when ten or twelve miles out, 
were in the midst of countless herds of the game, 
those directly in our path, or winding us, constantly 
starting off with a mighty rush, and, finding that 
they were not pursued, soon stopping to stare at 
us and then scattering out to graze again. 

We had not yet fired our new rifles, and 
were sorely tempted to try them at this and that 
animal staring curiously at us as we passed. We . 
dared not, however, waste a single cartridge of our 
supply. Meat we must have, of course, and at 
camping time we should kill something. We agreed 
that we should draw cuts for the shot. 
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Late afternoon found us at the Pend Oreille, a 
small prairie stream, or, rather, a series of water- 
holes, midway between the Teton and .the Marias 
River, and about forty-five miles from Fort Benton. 

We went into camp at a water-hole surrounded 
with willows, enough of them dead to furnish what 
little fuel we needed. Hobbling our horses, we 
went afoot up the winding sink after meat. I bit 
off two lengths of grass stem, concealed all but the 
_ tips in my hand, and offered Pitamakan his choice 
of them. He drew the long one; the shot was his. 

As we rounded a bend of the sink, we alarmed a 
band of antelopes that went up onto the plain with 
a rush, all but a big buck that stopped and stared 
at us, snorting and stamping the earth first with 
one forefoot and then with the other. He was dis- 
tant about eighty yards. 
_ Pitamakan took careful aim at his breast and 
fired, and down he tumbled, made a few kicks, and 
was dead. “Ha! Very powerful is my many-shots 
rifle!” he cried. And that was my own opinion of 
the weapon. 
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We took but little of the meat, only enough for 
three or four meals, and hurried back to camp and 
roasted some of it before a small willow fire, and 
leisurely ate and talked. 

- I asked Pitamakan why this place had been 
named as it was, and he explained that its 
right name was Ni-e-tuk-tai-tup-i Im-ot-si, River- 
People-wiped-out, because a war party of the 
River People—the Pend Oreilles—had there been 
completely destroyed by the Small Robes gens of 
the Pikuni, away back in the time of his grand- 
father’s youth. 

During the day we had taken little seit of 


enemy war parties, as we were passing across a . 


waterless plain seldom traveled by them. But now 
Bear River was less than half a day’s ride to the 
north, and there we should have to run great risk 
of being discovered by one of them. All the enemy 
tribes knew that Bear River — the Marias — was 
a favorite stream of the Blackfoot tribes, of the 
Pikuni, particularly, so there was never a summer 
that parties of Assiniboines, Crees, Crows, Snakes, 
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Yanktonnais, and others did not wander up and 
down it in quest of our scalps and horses. Sitting 
now by our little fire, the more we thought about it, 
the more uneasy we became as to our chances of 
safely passing the big timbered valley of the stream. 
We were due to strike it at the mouth of its small 
tributary, Scattering Timber Creek, or, as it is now 
marked upon the map, Dry Fork of the Marias. 

“Let us do this,” Pitamakan proposed. “By 
midnight our horses will be rested, and full up with 
the good, green grass here. Let us start on at that 
time. We will strike Scattering Timber before day- 
light, and rest there all day, and go on across Bear 
River after dark.” 

“Yes. Let us do that — if we can wake up at 
midnight, or some time near it,” I answered. 

“1 shall wake then, be sure of that,” he said. 

And sure enough, when the Seven Persons — the 
_ Great Dipper — pointed to that time, he awoke me. 
There was a full moon shining down upon us. Close 
by were our horses. We brought them in and sad- 
died and packed them and were soon on our way 
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along the many-path, deep-worn trail running from 
the Teton to the Marias, and on to the rivers of the 
North. And from the Teton it ran on south to the 
Yellowstone. It was the easternmost of two great 
north-and-south trails of the Blackfoot tribes; the 
other one, fifty or sixty miles to the west, hugged 
closely the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 

We rode fast upon leaving the Pend Oreille, for. 
daylight came early at that time of year. When 
about three miles from the breaks of the Marias, we 
left the trail and turned west to the Dry Fork, and 
were concealed in a thick growth of willows border- 
ing it as the night began to fade. We knew that it 
was a risky thing to do, but we had to eat, so we 
built a small fire and roasted all that remained of 
the antelope meat. After we had our fill of it, suffi- 
cient remained for at least two more meals. I care- 
fully put it into a cotton sack that I had brought 
for that purpose, and put it into my war sack. 
Right where we were, a high cutbank prevented us 
from getting down to the stream, so we went below 
the brush and down a sloping shore to drink, and 
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to water our horses, and there, on a wide sandbar, 
we discovered a number of moccasin tracks that 
were evidently not a day old. 

“Ha! As I thought! Enemies are not far off!” 
Pitamakan exclaimed. 

We saw that five men had come out upon the bar, 
knelt at the water’s edge and drank, and turned 
back up the bank. We drank hurriedly and im- 
patiently waited for our horses to finish drinking; 
and then we went up onto the level and tried to 
learn if the war party had gone up the valley or 
down it, and found that the hard-baked clay and 
patches of short, springy buffalo grass held no im- 
prints of their passing. Even our horses’ hoofs 
made but slight impression in it. 

_. It was now nearly sunrise, broad daylight, and we 
dared not remain longer there in the open, exposed 
_ to the eyes of any chance watchers posted along the 
rims of the valley. Back we went into the brush and 
short-tied the horses; then, returning to the edge 
of it, stood a long time on watch. Herds of buffaloes 
and antelopes began to string down from the plain 
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to water, and, luckily, none of them approached 
our place of concealment. As far up and down the 
stream as we could see, the herds drank peacefully, 
and drew out into the bottoms to rest and graze, 
and some trailed back up onto the plain whence 
they had come. We felt relieved; had the herds, 
any of them, blundered onto, or even winded, the 
war party, they would have fled, and started all the 
herds in sight in a wild rush for the plain. We be- 
lieved that there had been many more than five 
in the party that had passed so recently — just that 
number had been thirsty at that time, and had 
turned in to the stream. We hoped that the party 
had gone up it. Pitamakan told me to go back into 
the brush and lie down, and he would keep watch 
until noon. I did so, and in no time was fast asleep. 

Pitamakan was always one to do more than his 
share of work, however unpleasant it might be. 
So he let me sleep on, and likely would not have 
called me until night. I awoke of my own accord 
in mid-afternoon, scolded him for letting me sleep 
so long, and took his place. 
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The day was hot and windless. As far up and 
down the valley as I could see it, not an animal 
of any kind was moving; after their morning drink- 
ing and resting, all the game had wandered back 
up onto the cooler plain. Upon a projecting rim 
of it, opposite me, a lone buffalo bull stood, head 
down, motionless, sharply outlined against the blue 
sky. I watched him a long time. So long as they 
lasted, I never tired of watching the buffaloes. 
Their huge, curly-haired heads gave them the ap- 
pearance of possessing great wisdom. The peculiar 
shape of them, high shoulders sloping back to cat- 
like hams and short, tufted tail, and forelegs covered 
to the knees with long hair, fitted in well, I thought, 
with the endless plains, the weird-shaped, lonely 
buttes, time-carved sandstone battlements of the 
streams, and the tremendous uplift of the snow- 
capped mountains. As their country was grim and 
grand in outline, so were the buffaloes. The poet, 
_ telling in gentle words of sylvan dells and kine in 
the lush meadows, would here have been lost! 

Late in the afternoon, a small pack of wolves 
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came trotting along in the rear of the old bull, and 
he awoke with a sudden spring, and whirled about 
and faced them with lowered head. They circled 
him, then several of them made half-hearted in- 
rushes and snapped at his heels, his one vulnerable 
point. I had seen so many bulls attacked by wolves, 
hamstrung and brought to earth to die by being 
eaten alive, that I knew these wolves were only 
playing with him. But he did n’t knowit. He kept 
spinning around and around, thrusting at them 
with his huge, sharp-horned head, and far though 
he was from me, I could hear his snorts of rage and 
fear. Then, as suddenly as they had come, the 
wolves left him and came trotting down the slope, 
and with mighty bounds he went the other way to 
join the nearest of his kind. 

I kept my eyes upon the wolves, what time I 
could see them in the tall sagebrush at the foot of 
the slope. They came out of it, to strike the stream 
just below our willows hiding-place, and what a 
ragged lot they were with their winter coats still 
hanging to them in faded patches. They had evi- 
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dently come from far; their foam-whitened tongues 
hung well out from their long-fanged jaws, and 
not a tail was raised even to a drooping curve. 
From a trot they broke into a wild rush for the 
_ stream; plunged into it and lay in it, some of them, 
lapping the water as though they could never 
get enough to quench their thirst. They were so 
near that I could see their eyes, but what little 
wind there was blew up the valley and they got no 
scent of us. They finished drinking, and those that 
had stood then lay down and wetted themselves 
all over. But a moment or two of that, and one, 
an old, white-muzzled, broad-headed male, waded 
across to the other shore, turned and looked back, 
and away the whole pack went after him, across 
the bottom, up the slope, and out of my sight upon 
the plain. What would n’t I have given to know 
whither they were bound, off there in the east, and 
for what object! It was not a hunting expedition, 
for meat was to be had for the killing of it every- 
where upon the plains. They could have pulled 
down and feasted upon the old bull had they been 
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so minded. No, wherever they were going, it was 
for some definite, decided-upon matter of wolf life. 
I get very tired when I hear people speak so 
condescendingly of ‘the dumb animals.” Animals 
are not dumb any more than you and I. They may 
have languages that are not audible to our ears. 
They may communicate with one another by 
thought transference; or in still some other way 
that is beyond our understanding. The fact re- 
mains that they do communicate with one another 
and reason, each kind according to its degree of in- 
telligence. You may not believe that, you of the 
civilized life, but all who live in the open know it for 
a fact. 
- In the late afternoon the buffaloes and antelopes 
began to come again into the valley for water, and 
the mule deer from the heads of the coulées cutting 
deep into the edges of the plain. The sagebrush 
bottoms became suddenly alive with wandering 
coyotes and foxes; jack and cotton-tail rabbits; 
coveys of sage hens and sharptail grouse, scolding 
magpies and lesser birds, all of them on the way to 
SO 
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water. And under the cutbank at the edge of our 
willows, some beavers began to splash about and 
loudly spat the water with their broad, flat tails. 
I watched them all and enjoyed every moment of 
the time. My one worry was about our horses, 
fasting all the long, hot day, and I planned how 
to make up to them for their suffering. When the 
sun dropped below the west rim of the valley, I 
wakened Pitamakan, and we stripped and dropped 
off the cutbank into the deep water, sending the 
beavers scurrying into their burrows in the bank. 
In the deepest part of the pool they were already 
laying a pile of willow cuttings for winter food. 


CHAPTER V 


T was quite dusk when we came out of the 

water, and dressed. We then led our horses to 
drink and put them out to graze. We were very 
anxious to start on, but had to wait for the animals 
to fill up; upon their strength— and fleetness, 
perhaps — depended the success of our expedi- 
tion. We gave them all the time that they wanted; 
and for hours they tore into the rich grass as only 
hungry horses can, and the rip, rip, rip of it was 
pleasant in our ears. 

It was not until near midnight that they rested, 
and then we saddled them and went on down the 
valley, and at a distance of about three miles 
entered the great bottom in the lower end of which 
the Dry Fork joins the Marias. It was there well 
timbered with cottonwoods and large willows, and, 
as we skirted the edge of the grove, we got a faint 
but unmistakable odor of smoke; enemies were 
either there in the grove or had recently left it. 
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We took no chances; we turned straight away from 
the grove, went out to the foot of the valley slope, 
and followed it along to its end at a very high cut- 
bank of the river. We then turned down along this 
bank. At a distance of three or four hundred yards 
it ran out, and we rode along the sandy shore of the 
river to the ford, which was just above the grove. 
The stream was high with melting snows of the 
mountains, but the wide bar quartered down 
across it, and we managed to reach the far shore 
without wetting the contents of our war sacks. 
From this shore the trail wound up over a nar- 
row, high ridge running from the plain and termin- 
ating in a bluff that the river was steadily cutting 
into. We crossed the ridge and entered a very 
large and well-timbered bottom, the bottom of the 
Sacred Rock, or, as our Company men called it, the 
Medicine Rock. I had twice camped here with the 
Pikuni, and had often seen the rock, a boulder of 
about two tons’ weight, lying upon the slope at the 
upper end of the bottom. It was claimed that it 
had the power of motion, and was slowly working 
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its way down the slope. Sun had given it that 
power; therefore it was very close to him. In pass- 
ing, many of the Blackfeet laid upon it or at its 
side some little offering: a bracelet, a few beads, an 
arrow, or whatever was to be spared, and begged it 
to ask Sun to favor them. 

The rock lay just to the right of the trail running 
up the river to the great north-and-south trail at ~ 
the foot of the Rockies, but our trail turned straight 
north out of the bottom, so we were not to pass it. 
We did pass a circle, sixty feet in diameter, of three- 
to-five-hundred-weight boulders in the bottom, 
which was about two hundred yards back from the 
river, and the same distance from the foot of the 
narrow ridge that the trail crossed. None of the 
Blackfoot tribes had any tradition about it. As it 
was, so their far-back ancestors had seen it when 
they swept down from the north and took the 
country from the Crows. 

I had often promised myself that I should do 
some digging in the circle, and perhaps find some 
relics of the makers of it. But always something 
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prevented the undertaking, and then along came 
the engineers of the Great Falls and Canada Rail- 
road, and surveyed the line right through it! Yes! 
Right where Pitamakan and I passed that night, 
happy in the belief that as life was for us so it 
would ever be, thirty-odd years later I passed upon 
the iron rails! Gladly would I have been horseless 
and walked the old trails all the days of my life 
could that have held back the horde of settlers 
who despoiled our great country and finally took it 
from us! | 
Out from some service-berry brush near the 
rock circle some elk trotted, stared at us a moment, 
and went up into the timber. A little farther 
along, a white-tail buck whistled and stamped his 
feet as we passed, and then, as we drew out of the 
bottom, a herd of buffaloes winded us and went west 
with a thunderous pounding and rattling of hoofs. 
From the brow of the hill we stopped and looked 
back at the great bottom and its fringe of shining 
river, so beautiful in the moonlight. And then we 
_ turned again to the north. Farther than that rim 
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of the valley I had never been; ahead was all new 
country to me. But Pitamakan knew it to the 
North Saskatchewan and beyond. It was all as 
familiar to him as the Missouri River country. _ 

We kept our horses at a steady trot, and at dawn, 
having made about twenty miles from the river, 
we unsaddled in a shallow coulée in which we found 
several pools of none-too-good water. All that 
could be said for it was that it was wet. We drank 
sparingly of it, and I opened my war sack and got 
out the remainder of our roasted antelope meat: it 
was spoiled. I was glad of it. I was longing to try 
my new rifle, to learn what it would do to a buffalo. 
My opportunity was to come. | 

It was now day; the sun was rising. We walked 
up the east slope of the coulée to the plain, and saw 
game on all sides of us, and to the north, all along 
the foot of the grim, Rocky Springs Ridge, twenty 
miles away, the plain was simply black with buf- 
faloes. A small band of them, not a quarter of a 
mile to the west of us, was already heading in to 
water at the pools that we had found. , 
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We crossed the coulée and waited for them. As 
they filed slowly past us at a distance of about a 
hundred yards, I made a heart shot at a big cow 
that apparently had no calf, and therefore should 
be fat. We heard the bullet thump into her; 
she stopped and humped her back, swayed, and 
dropped dead. We were satisfied that we had very 
powerful weapons. Yet what toys they were, 
compared with the high-power rifles of to-day! 
But we thought them perfect. Never for a moment 
did we hesitate to attack the biggest grizzlies with 
them. That is something that the hunters of to-day 
would not think of doing. 

When I dropped the cow, her companions fled, 
of course, and alarmed several other small bands 
that also ran a mile or two. We paid no heed to 
that, for we had little thought that there would be 
any enemies to notice the commotion of the game, 
away out there upon the plain. We took some 
choice portions of the cow to camp, and roasted 
thin sheets of the meat before a fire of dry sage 
and greasewood roots. Afterwe had finished eating, 
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I proposed that we both sleep until noon, then eat 
again, and resume the trail. 

Pitamakan stared at me, hand to mouth, in 
surprise: ““No matter where we are, we must 
always, one or the other of us, stand watch!” he 
exclaimed. 

“As you say. It is my turn for it,” I answered, 
and went up to the edge of the plain and sat down. 
Not ten minutes later, up in a bend of the coulée 
about a half-mile away, I got a glimpse of some 
men hurrying down it. 

I was sitting in the shelter of some tall sage- 
brush, and was sure that the party had not seen 
me. But they had seen, of course, the scattering of 
the buffaloes when I killed the cow, and were hurry- 
ing down the coulée to learn what had caused the 
commotion among the game, believing, of course, 
that here was a chance to take some scalps. I 
sneaked from the edge of the plain into the coulée, 
and ran to camp, calling to Pitamakan that 
enemies were coming down upon us and were 
close. 
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He had not yet fallen asleep and was up in an 
instant, running with me to the horses, picketed 
near by. We rushed them into camp, flung the 
saddles upon them, tied on our war sacks, but 
did n’t take time to pack the meat that we had cut 
from the carcass of the cow. We mounted and rode 
out of the coulée to the east, and the moment we 
rose to the level of the plain, we saw the men com- 
ing straight toward us across the bend that the 
coulée made, and not more than three hundred 
yards away. There were between thirty and forty 
of them. Even at that distance, we saw that they 
were not, as we hoped, a war party from the North 
Blackfoot or Kaina camps; they were meanly 
dressed, and carried no painted and fringed par- 
fleche cases of war clothes and war bonnets, and no 
long roll of a medicine pipe, as our people always 
did when going against the enemy. 

“Crees, or perhaps Assiniboines! We will make 
them cry!” exclaimed Pitamakan, in happy voice. 

And just then, shouting encouragement to one 
another, the enemy made for us, and they surely 
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were good runners, and several of them, probably 
so excited that they hardly knew what they were 
doing, fired their guns at us. We did n’t even hear 
the whiz of the bullets. 

“Quick! Let us ride away from them!” I pro- 
posed. 

“No! Right here we show them what shooting 
is!” roared my almost-brother, springing from his 
horse and stripping the case from his rifle, and I 
caught his excitement and did likewise. 

And at that the enemy shouted all the louder as 
they came on. They no doubt thought that we 
were crazy; that they would soon have two scalps 
and two good horses. “Shoot into the left of 
them! I will take the right!” Pitamakan cried, 
and we opened fire. Two went down. The rest 
halted and began firing at us, but we were keeping 
our rifles at our shoulders and rapidly firing. For 
a moment or so the enemy stood, facing us, dazed 
by the incredible sight, and then with yells of fear 
they turned, scattered, and fled for the shelter of 
the coulée. Two more of their number had gone 
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down. We kept on shooting as long as a man was 
in sight, but got no more of them; we were so 
excited that we forgot that, no matter how fast 
we shot, it was the careful aim that counted. 

“‘ How they scattered! How they flew, like ducks 
from a hawk! Come! We take scalps; weapons! 
We count four coups!” cried Pitamakan, shoving 
cartridges into the magazine of his rifle. I did like- 
wise, and then we mounted our horses and rode 
over to the dead, and dismounted. 

By that time the enemy had crossed the coulée 
and stood watching us, ready to lie down at the 
edge of the slope and make a strong fight if we 
attempted to attack them. We fired a few more 
shots, but at the first report of our rifles they all 
dropped down into the sagebrush and we did them 
no further harm. 

Pitamakan bent over one of the dead and scalped 
_ him, and danced with the scalp, singing the Black- 
foot song of victory, over to the next man and 
scalped him. “Ha! Now they across there,” he 
cried, “those survivors, they know who we are! 
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That is not the first time they have heard the 
Blackfoot fighters’ song! Do you know what they 
are saying, over there? They are saying that the 
gods have given us guns that keep shooting just as 
_ long as we hold them up to our shoulders! They 
"are so astonished that they are sick! Their hearts 
have gone from them! But, come! Scalp your 
enemies! Let us move on!” 

“T don’t want their scalps! Their weapons will 
do for me,” I answered. 

From one I took a very large Hudson’s Bay 
Company double-edge knife, and from the other, 
a brass-mounted, smoothbore flintlock gun. Pita- 
makan secured a similar gun, and a bow and 
arrows in a plain cow-leather case-and-quiver. 
The dead all had on soft-soled — tanned leather — 
moccasins, and by that we knew they were Crees. 
All of the other tribes of the plains wore parfleches 
— semi-rawhide-soled moccasins, the uppers, of 
course, of soft leather or buckskin. The weapons 
that we took would be a bother to us, but we 
needed them for proof when, at the next O-kan, the 
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great annual religious ceremony of the people, we 
should stand before them and count our coups, as 
all the warriors did, not only counting them, but, 
with the help of friends, reénacting the scenes of 
their fights with the enemy — wonderfully thrilling 
mimic battles, some of them. 

You, who read this, are now probably wondering 
if I had not a feeling of repugnance in stripping the 
dead of their belongings and of regret at having 
killed them. I had neither the one nor the other. 
I had been so long accustomed to the ways of the 
plains people, so thoroughly taught that the high- 
est service one could do for the tribe was to kill its. 
enemies, that it was with great joy and pride that 
I followed Pitamakan back to our horses and 
turned my back upon what we had done there upon 
the plain. And when my almost-brother again 
- raised the victory song, I sang it with him. 

Our one anxiety was for our horses; they needed 
rest and grass. Pitamakan said that he knew where 
_ there was a shallow, early spring lake not far 

ahead, and to the west of the trail; if it still con- 
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tained water, we should camp there for the day; if 
it had dried up, we must keep on to the spring of 
the Rocky Ridge. We hurried on, crossed a low 
ridge, and came to a depression in the plain that 
was heavily covered with coarse, bright green 
grass, now all trampled by buffaloes and antelopes. 
We rode out into it, and in the very center of the 
sink found a little dark brown water that was thick 
with bugs. Our horses drank eagerly of it, but it 
was more than we could stomach. 

We rode on through the depression to good 
grass, and unsaddled, and again I took the watch 
and Pitamakan slept. The day was very hot. 
By noon I was suffering from want of water. I 
took a blanket down into the sink, held a corner of 
it over my mouth to strain the water and took a 
sip of it; the alkali in it burned my throat. 
| I went back and aroused Pitamakan: “The 
‘water in there is full of fire stuff; I tried it. The 
horses have about filled up. I am choking from 
want of water. Let us go on,” I said. 

““Good! We go!” he answered, springing up. 
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the hot afternoon, giving the animals their time, 
and at about five o’clock arrived at a fine spring in 
a rocky coulée of the big ridge. Near it were the 
ashes, still fluffy, of several small fires where the 
Cree war party had roasted some antelope ribs; 
the picked bones were strewn around them. It 
was n’t a place for us to camp; low cliffs overhung 
_ it; we might be trapped there. We drank, let the 
horses have all the water they wanted, and then 
we bathed in the shallow outlet of the spring, and, 
supperless, resumed the trail. Near sundown, we 
saw a small band of buffaloes in an approachable 
place ahead, and Pitamakan made a sneak upon 
them and killed a yearling bull. We took his 
tongue, and a set of his ribs, and went on, and at 
something like ten o’clock arrived at Ki-nuk-si-is-i- 
sak-ta, Little River, or, as you will find it on the 
map, Milk River. 

At this crossing of the stream, several years 
before, five trappers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had come upon two of our trappers, claimed that 
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they had no right there in their Company’s ter- 
ritory, and had completely stripped them of every- 
thing they had, horses, fur, even their rifles, and 
warned them that if ever they came back into 
the country they would be severely punished. Our 
men had gone straight south to the Marias, where 
they knew that the Pikuni were encamped, and 
there borrowed horses, weapons, and, with a few 
young men of the tribe, returned to Milk River for 
revenge. They had found the Northern trappers 
in camp at the forks of the river, up close to the 
mountains, and, surprising them, not only re- 
covered their property, but right there had given 
their Indian friends all the property of their rivals. 
The factor of the former Company had then sent 
our factor— by Indian messenger —a most in- 
sulting letter, in which he said that Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory extended south to the Marias 
River, and that, if ever again any American Fur 
Company men were caught by his men north of 
that stream, he would have them hanged. 

Our factor did not make any reply to the letter, 
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and afterward, in sending our men to trap along 
Milk River, he sent them out in parties of ten, in- 
structing them to be ever on the lookout for Hud- 
son’s Bay Company men, and to take no chances 
with them. They were to treat any of them that 
they met as they would an enemy war party. 

Thus matters stood at this time between the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the American Fur 
Company. By the treaty with England, we knew 
that the 59th degree of north latitude was the 
border line between the United States and Canada, 
but neither Company knew anywhere near the 
place that the line would cross the country. The 
Northerners said that it would be at or near the 
mouth of the Marias River, and we held that it 
would be along the southern border of the Sas- 
katchewan River. In after years, when the line 
was surveyed, it was found that both parties had 
been wrong. A bend of Milk River actually 
wound north into Canada and out of it. Where 
Pitamakan and I struck the stream that night, we 
were at the apex of the bend. 
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We were very tired and hungry, and so were our 
animals. We watered them, and picketed them 
upon good grass; then we went into a large patch 
of willows and took chances on our safety by 
building a fire and sitting before it roasting and 
eating some of our young bull meat. Not that we 
feared a surprise by Hudson’s Bay Company men; 
if any of them were near, they would remain right 
in their closely guarded camp at least until dawn. 
Enemy war parties were what we feared. We were 
agreed that, from that point on, we should have to 
be on the watch for the white trappers as well as 
enemy Indians, until we could strike a camp of the 
Blackfeet. There, with our friends, not all the men 
of the Red Coats’ Mountain Fort could do us harm. 

We were to strike the South Saskatchewan 
where it was formed by the junction of Many 
Dead Chiefs River (the St. Mary’s River) and 
Belly River, and then go up the former stream, 
from it north to Belly River, to Old Man’s River, 
and again northward, perhaps even to the North 
Saskatchewan, looking always for the lodges of the 
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tribes, for trails that would lead us to them. And 
when we did find them, we knew that our jour- 
ney would be but just begun; our greatest task 
would be our search for the Kootenai in the great 
mountains looming up at the western edge of the 
plains. 

None of the Blackfoot tribes, nor members of 
them, were mountaineers, nor was I. We loved the 
great, sunlit plains, visible for far distances in all 
directions. We feared the dim, heavily forested 
fastnesses of the mountains where, at every turn, 
we were likely to meet sudden surprise and disaster. 
‘When the Blackfeet crossed the great range, as 
they sometimes did to revenge themselves upon 
their West-Side enemies, they went in large 
parties, often of two hundred and more. And 
Pitamakan and I, we were but two — “ Mazt-si- 
ki-wa pik-st olto-kan!” he exclaimed, and we both 

took heart and laughed. That was a slang expres- 
_ sion, “Nothing is the matter with the bird’s head,” 
the warrior’s way of saying that he defied danger of 
all kinds. 
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As soon as we had finished eating, we put out ~ 


the fire with handfuls of earth and lay down and 
slept. No enemies, apparently, had seen the small 
blaze, so we felt that we were quite safe until dawn. 
We awoke at that time, bathed in the river, cooked 
and ate more of our buffalo meat, and, saddling 
up, eagerly resumed the trail. As we left the val- 
ley, vast herds of buffaloes were heading to it 
on both sides for water. We frightened some of 
them, and wondered if any enemy eyes saw them 
thundering out of our way. And again Pitama- 
kan said that “‘nothing was the matter with the 
bird’s head,” that our horses could surely enable 
us to keep our scalps upon our heads, there in the 
open plain. | 

On this day we had Ni-na Os-tuk-wi, Chief 
Mountain, in sight due west of us, slender of sides, 
cut-topped, standing well out from the range as 
though about to lead its lesser brothers upon an 
invasion of the great plain. It was a famous land- 
_mark, one that could be seen from a couple of 
hundred miles to the south and the north of it. 
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The Blackfeet held it in great veneration; it was a 
sacred, a sun mountain. 

As we crossed the ridge north of Milk River and 
began the descent of an undulating plain, Pita- 
makan called my attention to the fact that we were 
now upon Big River of the North — Saskatchewan 
—land. I was not wholly ignorant of geography, 
and upon a map in our office had traced its course 
down into Hudson Bay. And, too, I had heard 
some of our voyageurs — formerly in the employ 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company — tell of the long, 
hard winters at the mouth of it; of the great ice 
floes in Hudson Bay, an ocean itself; and of the 
grand post there of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
York Factory. They admitted that, compared 
with ours, it was a tame country. There were 
no buffaloes for the hunter to chase, and no griz- 
zly bears. The Indians, prowling about upon 
snowshoes in winter, and in canoes in summer, 
were as timid as the small fur animals that they 
sought. 

But here, upon the southern headwaters of the 
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big river, it was different. As we rode down across 
the great plain I felt that there were probably 
ahead of us more adventures than we should want. 
We now not only had to keep careful watch for 
enemy war parties, we had also to run the risk 
of capture and imprisonment by the men of the 
powerful Northern traders. 

One glance at the valley, and the plains beyond, 
was enough to assure us that the camps we sought 
were nowhere in the vicinity; as far as we could see 
to the north and west and east, the country was 
alive with buffaloes. The big trail that we had been 
following here descended into the valley; a lesser 
trail branched off westward, and, following it, we 
a little later rode down into the valley of Many 
Dead Chiefs River, and stopped to rest for a time, 
and cook and eat some meat. There was neither 
timber nor brush in the small, horseshoe bottom 
to afford concealment for enemies, else we should 
have made no stop. | 

As we sat before our little fire, Pitamakan 
pointed to a thick seam of black in a whitish rock 
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black rock; stinking rock. It can be burned just 
like wood,” he told me. 

It was coal. I was not interested. I had a hazy 
recollection of a coal fire in the office of Pierre 
Chouteau, in St. Louis, when, a very small boy, I 
had gone in there one winter day holding close my 
uncle’s hand. 

“Yes, I know the rock,” I said. “Away down in 
the many-houses-place, where I was born, the 
people burn it in fireplaces in the winter. If we had 
that big streak of it down there, we could trade it 
for guns, blankets, food, all kinds of things. As it is 
here, it will be always nothing-rock.” 

“Yes. It is worse than useless rock; it smells so 
bad when it burns that no one can go near it,” 
exclaimed my almost-brother, wrinkling his nose. 

To-day that seam of coal is being mined. A few 
miles down the river from it stands the coal-mining 
town of Lethbridge, Alberta. 

Pitamakan went on to tell me about a great 
defeat of the Crees that he had witnessed, some 
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distance down the river from where we were. 
Right where Lethbridge now is, I am sure, for he 
said that the camp of his people was on a bluff in 
which there were several seams of stinking rock. 
The camp was in two parts; the few lodges of the 
Lone Eaters gens right on top of the bluff, the 
hundreds of lodges of the Pikuni in a depression of 
the plain close to the west of them. The war party 
of something like three hundred Crees had dis- 
covered the lodges upon the bluff, and, having no 
thought but that it was a small camp of foolishly 
brave and reckless hunters of the hated Blackfeet, 
had waited until dusk, and then attacked it. But, 
in the meantime, some young men of the Pikuni 
had discovered the enemy, and all the warriors of 
the main camp, under cover of the sloping rise to 
the bluff, had crept up into the shelter of the Lone 
Eaters’ lodges. Confident of success, the Crees had 
made their sudden attack, and been met by a ter- 
tible shower of bullets and arrows that dropped 
a great number of them right there. The survivors 
had been hemmed against the edge of the bluff and 
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were being rapidly killed where they stood. In 
despair those still unhurt sprang from the bluff into 
the river and were either killed by the fall or 
drowned in the stream, only seven of the big party 
ever reaching home to tell of the fate of their 
comrades. 


CHAPTER VI 


URSELVES well rested, our horses filled up 
with water and good grass, we went on up 
the river for a mile or two, and then, coming to a 
crossing of it that was too deep to ford, we rode up 
onto the plain on the north side, and continued 
westward, keeping always in sight of the valley. 
Just before sundown we turned in to the river, 
cooked and ate some more meat, watered our 
horses, and then went again up onto the plain and 
kept on until long after dark, when we made camp 
right in the open, and got under our blankets with 
the feeling that no enemy would come upon us 
there. | 
We slept well, were up at dawn, and heading for 
the river again, a mile away. The sun was just 
rising as we looked down upon it from the edge 
of the plain. Both above and below, it flowed 
through a large grove of cottonwoods. The open 
bottoms between them were alive with elk and 
white-tail deer, some still feeding, the most of them 
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slowly moving toward the groves for their long 
day rest. Only the nearer ones made any haste 
in getting out of our way as we approached the 
stream, and they did n’t run far. Evidently there 
had been no hunters among them for a long time 
back. We doubted that the younger animals, the 
yearlings and two-year-olds, had ever before seen 
man. 

_ We had a good bath in the river, and then a 
hearty meal of broiled meat, and again went up 
onto the plain and turned westward. Not far 
ahead was a slender, lone butte standing near the 
edge of the valley, and, riding to the top of it, 
we dismounted, and I got out my telescope with 
| which to make a careful examination of the coun- 
try. We were then not more than twenty-five miles 
| from the foot of the.Rockies, and fifteen miles north 
of the high ridge that divides the Missouri and 
the Saskatchewan waters. To the north of us, 
perhaps twenty miles, was a long, high butte that 
Pitamakan said was the Mo-kwans, the Belly, 
_ from which Belly River took its name. 
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The day was clear. My glass was powerful — of 
thirty-five diameters, if I rightly remember. It 
brought the foothills of the Rockies up to us as 
though they were but a mile away. Large, dark 
splotches along the plain at the foot of them were 
buffaloes. Near and far in all directions were 
bunches, bands, great herds of buffaloes, none of 
them in commotion. It did not seem likely that the 
great camps we sought could be up there in the 
west, else some of the buffaloes would be in flight 
from the hunters. 

My eye became tired from long squinting 
through the glass and I handed it to Pitamakan. 
He had no more than turned it upon the country 
‘to the north when he cried: “Below the Belly 
Butte a big buffalo run is going on! We are to 


sleep in a lodge to-night! Where Belly River and 


Old Man’s River join, there we shall find the 
Blackfoot camp!” 

I took the glass from Pitamakan, and brought 
it to bear upon the plain east of the Belly. Sure 
enough, a very large herd of buffaloes was running 
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south, leaving behind it a long, rising, smoke-like 
trail of dust, and attracting to it the herds that 
were near its course. At that distance, in the 
great dark mass of the animals it was impossible 
to see the horsemen, but by the way the herd tore 
across the plain there could be no doubt but it was 
being run by a large number of hunters. 

“You are right. It is a big chase. But you may 
be wrong about our camping in a lodge to-night; 
our Northern friends are not the only ones who 
hunt upon these plains,” I said. 

“Don’t be so foolish!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You well 
know that an enemy war party would not dare 
expose itself by making a big buffalo run, and, 
anyhow, would have no use for a lot of meat. Of 
course, off there are our friends. Come! We go to 
them!” 

We descended the butte, and, before we were 
halfway down, we lost sight of the plain east of the 
Belly, several long ridges hiding it from us. But 
that did not matter. On we rode at a steady trot 
all through the morning and into the afternoon, 
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and at about three o’clock came to the place of the 
big chase. For several miles in a north-and-south 
direction, the plain was strewn with buffalo heads, 
feet, backbones, and offal, upon which wolves, 
coyotes, foxes, and buzzards were already feasting, 
and several eagles as well. Many of them, the 
foxes especially, did not even move from their 
feasting as we passed. 

“Look! Look at that! Now what do you 
think? Shall we or shall we not sleep under cover 
to-night?” Pitamakan, riding ahead, called out to 
me. 

What he pointed to was the snake-like trail of 
a travois going northeast from the bone-strewn 
course of the run. A travois there meant that a 
woman had trailed after her man, to assist him in 
skinning his kills, and to pack home the hides and 
meat. We followed the trail. Other travois tracks 
came into it, and we were soon in a well-worn trail 
of the hunters and their women, homeward bound 
from the chase. 

All my doubt vanished; either the hunters were 
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our people, or of a friendly mountain tribe that had 
been permitted to camp and hunt on the Blackfoot 
plains. We were to sleep in a lodge that night. 
Our animals, putting nose to the ground now and 
then, and scenting the recent passing of their kind, 
lifted their heads and whinnied, nervously worked 
their ears, and eagerly pressed forward. 

Said Pitamakan, pointing to some breaks ahead 
in the plain: “There, where Old Man’s River joins 
Belly River, there we shall find the camp.” 

I knew that the former stream had been named 
after Nap-i— Old Man—the chief god, the 
World-Maker of the Blackfeet before they got the 
wonderful sun religion from some Southern tribe, 
but I got Pitamakan to tell me, as we rode along, 
just why the stream had been so named. He 
explained that, at the foot of the mountains where 
the river comes out into the plain, is a long, steep, 
gouged-out and smooth groove in the rock of the 
foothill, and at the lower end of it lie two huge, 
round stones, which Old Man rolled down the 
groove at a certain mark in the plain. He there — 
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once gambled with Mik-ap-i— Red Old Man — 
the first man that he made, and badly beat him 
in the rolling stone game, winning all the property 
that he had managed to accumulate. | 
Since those boyhood days I have devoted con- 
siderable time to the study of Indian religions, 
and I find that Old Man, like the god of the other 
Algonkian tribes, the Crees and Chippewas, was 
light personified. Not the light of day, but the 
faint, whitish light of the dawn that brings the sun 
to warm the earth. By these tribes the dawn, then, 
was considered more powerful than the sun, was 
the mother of it, and consequently of the greatest 
importance to life. All people personify their con- 
ception of the origin of life. The Crees and the 
Chippewas say that Mishewabou, the Great White 
Rabbit, was the creator. That word, as well as the 
Blackfoot word Nap-i, really means the dawn. 
The Blackfeet are the only Algonkian tribes 
whose warriors ever ventured into the Far South. 
At some far-back time some of these warriors either 
became friendly with some Southern tribe or were 
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held captive by it for a long time; or some South- 
erners had the same experience with the Blackfeet, 
and thus gave to the Northern tribe the religion 
which was the cause of the construction of those 
wonderful temples of the sun and moon, the 
gigantic pyramids, time-defying, that stand near 
the modern City of Mexico. The Blackfeet, how- 
ever, got no more than the belief that the sun is the 
great ruler of the universe, that the moon is his 
wife, and that the morning star is their son. Of 
the intricate rites of the Aztec religion, of the 
thousands of human captives annually sacrificed 
upon the summit of the sun pyramid, they knew 
nothing. All that is evident is, that at some remote 
time, and at second hand, they got from the South 
a smattering of the Mexican pyramid-builders’ 
religion, gradually added to it ideas and rites of 
their own, and made it a religion worth while, of 
high morality. 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon, Pita- 
makan and I approached the junction of the two 
sivers, and saw herds and herds of horses grazing 
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upon the surrounding plain. As we neared them, 
two young herders rode out to meet us, and we 
learned that both the Blackfeet and the Kaina 
were camped at the Forks, and the Saksi, too, the 
little tribe of Athabaskan stock that had lived and 
thrived under protection of the Blackfoot Con- 
federacy for many years. The youths saw at once 
the two well-stretched scalps hanging from Pita- 
makan’s saddlebow, and became all excited when 
we told them of our fight with the Assiniboines. 
They wanted us to halt right there, paint ourselves 
and our horses, and then make a victory entry into 
camp. We refused to do it, Pitamakan telling 
them that the time for us to do so would be upon 
our return to the camp of the Pikuni. Our real 
reason for refusing was that we did not want to 
show our rifles at that time. Both were in buckskin 
cases that concealed even the brass butt plates, and 
we did not intend to show them until we could give 
a spectacular showing of the rapidity with which 
we could fire them. | 
“Well, anyhow, we are going to ride in and give 
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the news of your coming,” said one of the youths, 
and away they went as fast as their horses could 
carry them. We followed at our usual pace, and in 
the course of a half-hour arrived at the rim of the 
plain. 

The two rivers are not deep down in it; their 
valleys are broad and heavily timbered. Right in 
front of us in the Belly River bottom was the 
largest of the three camps, about seven hundred 
lodges of the Blackfeet. Next above it were about 
two hundred lodges of the Kaina, and above it the 
Saksi camp of about one hundred lodges. Nearly 
all the lodges in the three camps were of new, 
white buffalo leather, and very neat and trim they 
were in their setting of the green foliage of the 
groves and the bottom grass. And here and there 
the paintings upon those of the sun priests, or 
medicine men, buffaloes, otters, sun, moon, stars, 
and the four bands of the world’s directions, all in 
bright colors, were pleasing to the eye. And in all 
the camps was a tinge of red, the red of countless 
_ thin cuttings of meat hung in long lines, and upon 
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upturned travois and near-by brush, to dry. The 
meat was cut into very thin sheets, averaging 
about a half-inch in thickness, and the sheets 
varied in size, according to the bulk of the chunk 
from which they were cut. The larger ones were 
about a foot wide and two feet long. Two days of 
sunshine and wind were sufficient to dry the meat. 
It was then put into parfleches, large, envelope- 
shaped receptacles of semi-rawhide, gorgeously 
painted with geometrical designs, and stored 
away for future use. It kept for months, and was 
good raw, boiled, or broiled. Much of it was 
pounded very fine and mixed with marrow grease, 
making pemmican, perhaps the most nutritious of 


all food. There was plain pemmican, berry pem- — 


mican, and mint pemmican. The latter especially 
had a very pleasing flavor. 

The two young herders who had gone into camp 
ahead of us had well spread the news of our com- 
ing, and of our having fought the Assiniboines and 
counted coups upon four of them. As we rode down 
the gentle slope of the valley toward the Blackfoot 
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camp, a great crowd of the people came rushing out 
to meet us, and other crowds were hurrying down 
from the upper camps. As always, the women 
were to the fore, loudly chanting: “Welcome, 
Pitamakan, chief! Destroyer of our enemies, 
welcome! Otahtoyi is also a chief! He destroys 
our enemies! Welcome, Otahtoyi!” 

If less noisy, the welcome the men gave us was 
no less earnest. Too dignified themselves to press 
through the crowd of women, many of them sent 
boys to us to say that they wanted us to stop 
with them; that their lodges were our lodges. 
We received, perhaps, fifty such invitations in a 
very few minutes, and so great was the crowd and 
_ confusion of voices around us that we could not 
answer them. We were looking for Crow’s-Big- 
Foot, chief of the Blackfeet, and presently saw 
him at the outer edge of the crowd; and when he 
saw that we were looking at him, he signed to us 
that we were to accompany him to his lodge. 

“Yes,” Pitamakan signed back, but it was some 
time before we succeeded in getting to his side 
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through the crowd. We dismounted, and he gave 
us the old-time Blackfoot greeting, an embrace, 
and a light kiss upon the cheek. 

“Welcome, my children!” he exclaimed. “I am 
glad to see you this day! I am glad to know that 
you have wiped out some of our enemies! You are 
to make my lodge your home. All that I have is 
yours!” 

We made a suitable reply. Other chiefs were 
with him: Eagle Ribs, war chief of the Kaina, and 
Lame Bull, chief of the Saksi; and leading men of 
all three tribes. They welcomed us; said that they 
would ask us to feast with them. It was under- 
stood that Crow’s-Big-Foot would invite them 
first to meet us in his lodge, where we would give 
the news of the Pikuni and whatever messages we 
brought from them. 

“Look! Two white men, there in the upper edge 
of the crowd,” Pitamakan suddenly whispered. 

As we turned to follow the chief to his lodge, I 
glanced that way and saw them. Both wore 
white blanket capotes, Hudson’s Bay Company 
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capotes. One was a big, red-haired man; the other, 
short, slender, and of dark complexion. They were 
staring gravely at us, had not come forward to 
meet us. They had, of course, seen at once that [ 
was one of their hated rivals of the South. 

“They will do us harm if they can!” I told my 
almost-brother. 

At the door of the chief’s lodge his women 
relieved us of our horses, and we entered, and were 
given the couch on the right of that of our host. 
We carried our rifles in, and carelessly leaned them 
against the back-rest at the head of the couch, 
hoping that it would not be noticed that we had 
neither powder horns nor sacks of balls slung at 
our sides. 

“Well, I am very glad that you two are here 
in my lodge this day!” the chief told us, as he got 
out his tobacco board and prepared to fill a pipe. 
“Now, tell me, son of White Wolf, how is your 
father and Big Lake, and all my other friends? 
And you, young Fox, how is it with your uncle 
chief, Far Thunder?” 
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We replied that all was well with them; that all 
sent him greeting. He then asked us to tell him 
about our fight with the enemy, and Pitamakan 
did that in full detail. 

“Good! Wonderful! I marvel how you could 
have killed four so quickly: you must be fast 
loaders of rifles, and powerfully true of aim!” he 
exclaimed. “And now, let me have it, the message 
that you bring. I know that you have one; you 
would not be coming away up here into the North 
just for a long ride and a visit with us.” 

“We bring you two messages. One from Big 
Lake and Red Crow, and the other chiefs of the - 
Pikuni and Kaina, and one from Far Thunder,” 
Pitamakan told him, and nodded to me to give 
mine first. | 

“No, you first,” I answered, as I dug into our 
outfit, that the women had brought in, and got 
hold of two plugs of our good smoking tobacco, 
pound plugs of fine Virginia leaf, far better than 
the frost-bitten cheap tobacco of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 
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“Well, then, Crow’s-Big-Foot, great chief,” 
said Pitamakan, “‘this is the message I bring you 
from Big Lake and Red Crow: They ask you to 
come South at once, and go with them to winter in 
that part of your-and-their country south of Big 
River. The Crows have come into it, and are even 
now hunting our buffaloes and trapping our beavers 
along Other-Side-Bear River. You are asked to 
help punish them, to help drive them back, crying, 
to the other side of Elk River where they belong. 
That, chief, is the message I bring you.” 

“Chief,” said I then, “my message to you is 
from Far Thunder. He says to you, and to Eagle 
Ribs and Lame Bull: ‘My brothers! I send you 
tobacco, and ask you to smoke with me. I ask you 
to come back into your own Southland, that I may 
myself give you each a very wonderful present. I 
tell you plainly that I am in trouble, and that you 
and your children can lift it from me. My Big 
Chief is scolding me because I send down to him so 
few robes and furs. I want all those that you will 
gather this coming winter. I will give you more for 
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them than the Red Coat traders will. Two steam- 
boats have brought me more goods, better goods, 
than I ever had. You shall have them very cheap. 
Chiefs, I ask you to come!’” And, having finished, 
I handed him the tobacco. He laid it aside, lit his 
big pipe, thoughtfully took a few whiffs from it, 
and passed it to us, and said: 

“They are plain messages, urgent words to me 
that you bring. I wish that I could say to you that 
we shall at once do what is asked of us. I cannot do 
it. I have to call a council to consider the matter. 
Saw you two white men out there in the crowd 
that greeted your” 

“Yes, we saw them. Red Coat traders’ men,” I 
answered. ; 

“Yes. They are here with some pack-horses 
loaded with things that we are always needing, 
powder and ball, tobacco, and so on, of which 
many of our people have bought, promising to pay 
for them later on. And then, many got things on 
credit at the Red Coat traders’ fort before we 
started out on our summer hunt. It was like this: 
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After we traded our winter furs and robes, we held 
a council with that trader chief, Terrible Tongue, 
and promised him that we should hunt again in 
this North country next winter and trade him our 
furs, and he then urged us to take from him what- 
ever goods we wanted. You know how that turned 
out. Many of my children went into debt just 
because they could, not that they needed more 
of the white men’s goods. And so did many of 
the Kaina, the Saksi, and the Kootenai. Well, we 
chiefs pledged our word with that old Terrible 
Tongue that our children would pay for what they 
bought. And now what are we to do? I do not 
know what the other chiefs will say to this. I do 
not know what answer I can give you.” He turned 
to his head wife: “Woman, go tell Little Otter to 
come to me,” he ordered. 
Little Otter, we knew, was his camp crier. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE man came on the run. He was, like all 

the camp criers I ever knew, no warrior, but 
a worshiper of warriors: one who basked in their 
sunshine; waited upon them; bragged of his in- 
timacy with them, and pompously said: “Thus 
have we decided to do —” He entered now, cry- 
ing: “Yes, great chief, I am here. I came running. 
My ears wait to receive your orders!” 

The chief looked at him rather contemptuously, 
and said: “Go to Eagle Ribs and Lame Bull, and 
say to them that Big Lake asks us to go South with 
him, South into the Other-Side-Bear River country, 
and drive out the Crows, who are stealing our food 
and furs, and to winter there. Say to them, also, that 
Far Thunder asks us to come South and receive 
fine presents that he has for us. Say, too, that this 
is a matter for much thought. There are our prom- 
ises to Terrible Tongue to be considered, and the 
debts that we owe him. They are to talk all this — 
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over with their clan chiefs, and at sunset gather 
here in my lodge for final decision of it.” 

“And give to each of them two plugs of tobacco 
that Far Thunder asks them to smoke,” I said, 
tossing over to him the four plugs. 

“T go! I hasten to give them your words!” the 
man cried, and was out of the lodge as quickly as a 
squirrel into its hole. 

“About the Kootenai, chief. Where are they?” 
I asked. 

“They left the Red Coat traders’ fort when we 
did, a moon back, and headed up into the moun- 
tains for the summer, agreeing that they would 
come out in the Falling Leaves moon, and winter 
with us down on Bow River,” he answered. 

“Our messages are also to the Kootenai. Can 
you tell us where we may find them?” Pitamakan 
asked him. 

“All I know is, that they were to strike into the 
mountains by following up Belly River, this river. 
I can’t even guess where they may now be. You 
know how those mountain people are: they know 
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their way forth and back over that Backbone-of- 
the-World, around its cliffs and across its canyons, 
as well as we know our own trails in the plains. 
The only way for you to find them is to go up this 
river until you strike their trail, and keep following 
it wherever it leads until you come to their lodges.” 

‘That will be hard to do,” I said. “Rains and 
melting snow have washed out their trail. We 
shall be as the blind. Here we shall climb to the 
top of a mountain only to find that the other side 
is a cut cliff; there we shall go up a canyon only 
to find that we must back out of it.” 

“Don’t you worry: rains cannot wash out all 
signs of the passing of the Kootenai and their 
hundreds of horses,”’ Pitamakan told me. 

“Right you are, my son. And I will say this: 
whether you go in search of the Kootenai depends 
upon what we here decide in council. If we go not 
South, neither will they,” said Crow’s-Big-Foot. * 

“Do you mean that you will not accept Big 
Lake’s and Far Thunder’s call to you?” I cried. 

“‘My son, I can give you no answer to that now. 
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My heart is pulled two ways; by my promises here, 
by the urgent need of me there in the South to fight 
the Crows. I am distressed. Let me think.” 

By this time the women had set food before us, 
but I was now so worried, so afraid that our long 
journey was to be without results, that I could 
take but a few mouthfuls from my dish of meat. I 
pushed it from me and sat quiet, now and then 
looking at the chief, and trying to think what 
would be his talk in the coming council. I had 
then, and ever afterward, great admiration and re- 
spect for Is-sap-wo-muk-si-kuh, Crow’s-Big-Foot, 
or, as he was mistakenly called by the old-time 
traders, Crow-Foot, as though he had been named 
after the foot of the crow bird. 

The name was given him by a sun priest, or 
medicine man, and, like all Blackfoot names, was 
from an incident in a vivid dream of the priest. 
Dreams, it was believed, were the actual experiences 
of the sleeper’s shadow — or, as we say, spirit or 
soul — gone forth from his body to travel about 
and seek adventure. In this dream, the priest’s 
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shadow had gone forth to war, and, seeking the 
enemy, had discovered a large foot of a man pro- 
truding from some brush in which he lay concealed; 
and, when attacked and killed, he had proved to 
be a Crow warrior of great height and build. 

And now Pitamakan suddenly interrupted my 
thoughts by hissing to me: “Here comes trouble!” 

The rail of the door curtain thumped back 
against the side poles and I looked up; the two 
white men had come in, and, as the chief motioned 
to acouch across from us, the red-haired one nodded 
to me and said, shortly, coldly: “How d’ do.” 

“How do you do,” I answered. 

“‘Bonjour, m’sieu!” said the other with a grace- 
ful bow and wave of the hand, as he took his seat. 

“Bonjour,” I answered. 

He smiled, and so did I, and felt that in him I 
should not have an active foe. Both men brought 
in with them their guns — caplock rifles, stripped 
of their cases. 

“Well, boy,” said Red Hair, “what may be your 
name?” 
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“Otahtoyi!” I answered. 

“Huh! What kind of name is that?” he grunted. 

“It is to say, Le Reynard. Ze Fox!” the other 
told him. 

“Ha! Fox! Your name is Fox! You are the 
son of Fox, the American Fur Company man!” 

‘His nephew!” I corrected. 

‘And you come here to entice our Indians away 
from us! You shall accompany me to Mountain 
House! I arrest you!” he roared. 

I stared at the North man, stared straight into 
his eyes, gave him no answer, and, oh, how he 
glared at me! He knew why we had come; the 
- camp crier had spread the news. 

“What said the Red Head to you?” Pitamakan 
asked. 

“That he seizes me! That he will take me to the 
Red Coat traders’ fort,” I answered. 

“Ha! Right here he shall die!” my almost- 
brother cried, reaching past me for his rifle. I held 
him from it, and Crow’s-Big-Foot called out to 
him: 
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“No! No! There shall be no shooting here!” 

“Nor shall there be any seizing of my guests,” 
he said, turning to the French engagé. “You tell 
Red Head that he must let my friends entirely 
alone.” 

When that had been interpreted to him, my 
enemy became so angry that for a moment he could 
not speak. 

Finally he burst out: “‘ Antoine, you tell the chief 
this: Terrible Tongue sent me here not only to 
trade, but to arrest any South traders who come 
into our country. This country that belongs to 
Terrible Tongue will keep him prisoner for many — 
winters!” | 

Now, when Antoine duly told the chief that, 
he in turn became angry. 

But before he could make answer, I said to 
him: ‘You see how it is, chief. These Red Coats 
do not say that this is Blackfoot country, they 
say that it is their country. More than a hundred 
years ago, the big Red Coat chief — away off 
across the every-wheres-water — gave a writing 
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to the grandfathers of these North traders, and 
that writing says that all this great country, and 
the country east and west of it, is given by the 
Big Chief to the traders for all time. Yes. The 
writing says that this is their country, and they say 
that it is. Chief, see how different my people are, 
the Long Knife traders. What did they when they 
first came up-river? There, at the mouth of Elk 
River, they said to the Earth Houses People:! 
‘Allow us to build a house here in your country, 
and trade with you for your robes and furs.’ And 
then, about thirty years ago, when your fathers 
came there to visit the Earth Houses People, the 
Long Knives said to them: ‘Allow us to go up into 
your country and build a fort and trade with you.’ 
And your fathers said: ‘Yes. Come. Come live in 
our country and trade with us —’” 

“Yes! I know! I was there. I was a boy, but old 
enough to know what was said at that council!” 
Crow’s-Big-Foot interrupted. 

“And so my people built a fort up at the mouth 

1 The Mandans. At the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
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of Bear River. And when that burned, they built 
the place where we are now, also by your permission, 
and by your permission we continue to live in your 
country and trade with you. Yes, chief! See how 
different we are from these Red Coats. We don’t 
say, we don’t even think, that Blackfoot country 
is our country! Why, these Red Coats no doubt 
say that you belong to them, too!” 

I finished, and the chief, who had clapped hand 
to mouth in wild-eyed surprise as he listened, now 
struck hand to his forehead and wearily sank back 
in his seat, saying, more to himself than to me: 
“Truth! All truth, and hidden from us until this 
day!” | 
While I talked, Red Hair kept staring angrily at 
me. He now turned to the Frenchman and cried: 
““What did he say, Antoine? What lies has he been 
telling the chief?” 

Before Antoine could answer, the chief suddenly 
sat forward and said to him: “Ask Red Head this: 
‘You say that this country belongs to you Red Coat 
traders. Do we also belong to you?’” 
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“In a way you do belong to us. You are the 
same as our children. We are charged to look after 
your interests, so you should always do as we say,” 
Red Head answered. 

And at that, Crow’s-Big-Foot’s breast began to 
heave; his face went gray; his eyes fairly burned. 
He opened his mouth to give the North man a 
crushing answer, but just then the door curtain 
was thrust aside, and the camp crier roared: “They 
come, O chief! They are here, they enter, your 
brother chiefs!” 

One by one they filed into the lodge, Eagle Ribs, 
Lame Bull, Old Sun, a noted Blackfoot sun priest, 
wearing his hair in a huge pyramid above his fore- 
head, and other sun priests and clan chiefs of the 
three tribes. As they came in, Pitamakan and I 
hastened to vacate our couch, and take our places 
near the doorway, and so did the Frenchman, 
Antoine. But Red Head never moved. By main- 

taining his place he indicated that he considered 
himself a more important man than any of those 
who were entering. Eagle Ribs and Lame Bull 
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had to pass him to take seats beside Crow’ sBig- 
Foot. . 
When all were seated, the man next to me on my 
right was Old Sun, so tall that his head was a foot 
above mine, and the peak of his topknot of hair 
still another foot. He was nearly seven feet in 
height! 

Putting an arm around my shoulder and drawing 
me to him, he said: “Brothers, our young Fox is 
becoming grizzly-bear-hearted; he has counted 
coup upon two of our Cut Throat enemies! And 
so has our young Running Eagle. We should be 
proud of them!” 

“We are proud of them, avengers of our wid- 
ows!” said Eagle Ribs, and there was a general 
chorus of approval of us. 

Red Head glared at me; he did not enjoy the 
very apparent good-will of the gathering to me. 

Now, while Crow’s-Big-Foot prepared to fill 
and pass the pipe that was always smoked before 
the opening of a council, Pitamakan and I were. 
showered with questions about the Pikuni friends — 
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of the circle. We answered them all, and several 
times Red Head demanded of Antoine what was 
being said. 

“Nothing much, zey h’ask of zeir Piegan friends,” 
he answered. 

The pipe went the rounds of the circle, after it 
had been passed to Old Sun to light, with a short 
prayer. 

And then, when Crow’s-Big-Foot had knocked 
the ashes from it and laid it aside, he said to us: 
“Well, Pitamakan, well, Otahtoyi. Let my brothers 
now have from your own mouths the messages 
that you bring to us.” 

We repeated them, my uncle’s and the chiefs’ 
messages, I after Pitamakan, and, when I had 
finished, our host, as conductor of the council, 
asked Eagle Ribs to state what he thought the 
answer to them should be. 

_ Aswe have aclassic method of expressing thought 
that is beyond the comprehension of our unedu- 
cated, so had the Blackfeet quite an extensive 
vocabulary of words that were understood only by 
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the leading men of the tribes. In opening the coun- 
cil, Eagle Ribs chose this form of address, and, well 
versed in the Blackfoot tongue though I was, it 
was only by the closest, strained attention to his 
speech that I was able to follow his argument. It 
was, in brief, that he had given, for his people, his 
word to Terrible Tongue that they would remain 
in the North during the coming winter, and pay 
their debt to the North traders. It was true that 
the Pikuni needed the help of their North brothers 
to drive the Crows back into their own country; 
well, why not send them help, a party of three or 
four hundred warriors who could go quickly, and, — 
after fighting back the Crows, return home in time 
for the beginning of the winter hunt? , 

He had no more than concluded his speech than 
Red Head cried: “What did he say? Antoine, 
guick! What was he talking about?” 

““Me, h’I no un’erstan’ him!” Antoine answered. 

“‘What? You mean to say you don’t understand 
Blackfoot talk? You lie! You know it well!” 

“Not him’s kind talk — not him’s beeg words!” 
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“Huh! You’re a fine interpreter! Huh!” Red 
Head growled, and glared more wickedly at me 
than ever. 

Lame Bull, the Saksi chief, next called upon, 
merely said that he was in agreement with Eagle 
Ribs as to what should be done. If a war party was 
to be sent to the aid of the Pikuni, about a hundred 
of his young men would doubtless join it. 

Old Sun was next called to give what he thought 
should be the answer to the messages. He said that 
he preferred not to talk at that time; that he would 
rather the clan chiefs first give their opinions. 

“Well, I shall talk!’ Crow’s-Big-Foot suddenly 
exclaimed. “Brothers, when I sent my camp crier 
to call you here, I was grieving that we had, by 
our promises to Terrible Tongue, made it impossible 
for us to do as our brother chiefs and our good friend 
— our almost-brother — Far Thunder ask us to do. 
And then, even when you were being called to 
gather here, our young friend Otahtoyi, sitting right 
there, told me something that I could not believe 
at first, but, learning that it is true, I changed my 
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mind. Brothers, I have learned that the Red Coat 
traders say that this is their country; that it was 
given them long, long ago, by their chief away off 
there in the East. And I have learned, too, that the 
Red Coats say we belong to them as well as our 
country. What! These plains and mountains and 
rivers that our World-Maker gave to us, gave to 
our first fathers, whom he also made, these and us 
the property of the North white men? Brothers, 
now for the first time we know the Red Coat trad- 
ers. And, knowing, shall we keep our promises to 
them? I say No! No! No! No!—” 

“Dogs! Snakes! Liars!” cried some of the 
gathering. 3 

“Keep promises to those who would make_us 
slaves? Never!” Eagle Ribs roared. 

“Let’s go kill Terrible Tongue and all of his Red 
Coat helpers!”? Lame Bull yelled. 

“No, we shall not kill them; we shall do worse 
than that. We shall go South and leave Terrible 
Tongue to stare at the goods in his fort, goods that 
none will buy. Should we kill him, he would suffer 
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but once. If we leave him to look day after day, 
moon after moon, upon his full shelves, his empty 
fur houses, then, my brothers, how — he — will — 
suffer! Let us right now send Little Otter to tell 
our people to get ready, that to-morrow we break 
camp and take the trail to the South!’ 

Shouts of approval greeted the close of the chief’s 
speech. Laughter, too, as his hearers pictured 
Terrible Tongue waiting in his fort for the trade 
that would not come. 

In the midst of the uproar, the chief signed to 
Little Otter, sitting by the doorway, to go out and 
tell the people what they were to do. 

Out he went and began his round, roaring: 
“Listen, people, all you people, listen! Thus say 
the chiefs —” and so on. 

“And now, brothers, let us give Red Head, here, 
a message to Terrible Tongue. Just what shall we 
say?” 

“You are the wisest one of us, you give the mes- 
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I could not help smiling when the chief turned — 
to the Frenchman and addressed him by his Black- 
foot name, a very comical name, I thought. 

“Lone-Dancing-Muskrat,” he began, “tell Crazy 
Head — oh! Red Head! I forgot! — tell him that 
he is to carry this message from us to Terrible 
Tongue: 

““Terrible Tongue! White man of unpleasant 
speech! We learn, to-day, that you claim that our 
country belongs to you, and that we are your 
slaves. Crazy must you be to believe that your 
far-away chief, by just making out a writing paper, 
could give our country and us to you. Only by 
fighting us, and wiping us out, could that be done.’” 

Here the chief rested until this had been inter- 
preted, and then continued: 

“Terrible Tongue! To punish you for this, you 
and your Red Coat brothers, we could wipe you all 
out and burn your fort. We shall not do that. 
Instead, we break our promise to you; we go to the 
south part of our country for the winter, perhaps 
for several winters. We do not go alone; we send 
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messengers to the Kootenai to follow our trail. 
You shall have their winter take of furs no more 
than ours, 

“Terrible Tongue! We must sometime return 
to this north part of our country, else the Crees 
and other enemies will come into it after our furs. 
We admit that you are a convenience to us here. 
If you choose to remain, we give you that privilege. 
If you are here when we return, we shall pay all 
that we owe you. This, Terrible Tongue, is our 
message to you.’” 

“Good! Good! Strong talk! Straight talk!” 
cried the gathering, as the chief brought his mes- 
sage to an end. 

And, as the Frenchman interpreted the last of 
it to Red Head, I could not help saying to him: 
“What a pleasant message to your factor! How 
glad he will be to have it!” 

“You — you—” the man spluttered, and was 
so angry that he choked; then managed to gasp, 
shaking his fist at me: “You— you whelp! You 
shall pay for this!” 
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I gave him no answer. Every one was laughing 
at him and making remarks about the color of his 
face, gone a fiery red from his anger. 

Pitamakan and I now had no occasion to make 
a spectacular display of our new weapons in order 
to influence the chiefs and their people to come 
South. Nor, as I might have known, could we in 
any way have influenced Crow’s-Big-Foot and 
the other chiefs to break their agreement with the 
North trader. They had themselves done that in 
just resentment of the claims of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

But I thought this a good time to display our 
rifles, to show the chiefs what presents were await- 
ing their arrival in Fort Benton; and I well knew 
what effect that would have upon Red Head: he 
would just about die from envy! So, taking ad- 
vantage of a lull in the proceedings of the council, 
I said: “Chiefs! I told you that. Far Thunder is 
holding some presents for you, there in your South 
country. Those presents are guns of a new kind, 
and my almost-brother and I each have one of them. 
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Will you all come outside and see what we can do 
with them?” 

They followed us out willingly enough, but with 
no great curiosity, and as Crow’s-Big-Foot an- 
nounced that the council was ended, there was no 
occasion for Red Head and his interpreter to re- 
main longer in the lodge, and they came, too. A 
large crowd of people, men mostly, was gathered 
around the lodge. As there was no room for them 
inside, they had stood there, eagerly listening to 
the talk of the council. 

Pitamakan and I took our stand in front of the 
crowd, the chiefs lined up close at our sides. We 
stripped the cases from our rifles, and all who saw 
them exclaimed that they were queer-shaped guns, 
beautiful guns. In the valley slope of bare, brown 
earth and gravel that we faced was a large white 
rock, distant about seventy-five yards, and I told 
Pitamakan that it should be our mark. 

We raised the rifles to our shoulders and began 
firing at it, shot after shot as fast as we could work 
the levers. The bullets fairly sprayed upon the 
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rock and into the earth close around. Men began 
to shout their wonder at what they saw, and by the 
time we had emptied the magazines of the weapons 
the spectators had just about gone mad with as- 
tonishment and delight, and came surging around 
us. 

Crow’s-Big-Foot reached out for my rifle, to in- 
spect it, and, as he took it, a great silence followed, 
all standing breathlessly watching him. He awk- 
wardly worked the lever, once, then more rapidly 
three or four times, turned to me, and asked: ‘‘Is 
it possible that Far Thunder will give me a gun 
like this?” 

“Each of you chiefs gets one like it. The Pikuni 
have already traded for five hundred of them. He 
holds back five hundred to trade to you all, and the 
Kootenai. Next spring our steamboats will bring 
up-river many more hundreds of them,” I answered. 
And at that the applause of the crowd was deaf- 
ening. 

Happening to turn around, I saw Red Head 
leave the circle and start up toward the camp of 
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the Kaina, in which he was stopping, his interpreter 
trailing dejectedly after him. I somehow had taken 
a liking to the little Frenchman. By the way he 
answered the surly Red Head, I knew that he did 
not like him; the emphasis with which he had inter- 
preted the chief’s message to Terrible Tongue was 
proof enough of that. 

Night was now coming on, but, as long as there 
was light, Pitamakan and I remained outside, allow- 
ing the eager crowd to examine our rifles, and an- 
swering their many questions. When at last we 
went inside, we were so tired that we sent one of 
the chief’s boys to say to the various ones who had 
invited us that we needed rest and could not attend 
their feasts. We passed the evening in quiet talk 
with the chief and visitors who dropped in to 
smoke a pipe or two. All said that they were glad 
they had broken with Terrible Tongue, and glad 
that they were to go South to fight the Crows, 
hunt in their South country, and trade with Far 
Thunder. 

As we were about to spread our blankets upon 
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‘the big, soft couch of robes, and sleep, a slender 
little woman came timidly in, knelt near the door- 
way, and said to me: “Otahtoyi, I bring you word 
from my man.” i) 

“Your man?” 

“Yes. Lone-Dancing-Muskrat. Thus he says 
to you: ‘Otahtoyi, young-boy-chief, take pity on 
me. I like not Terrible Tongue. I very much de- 
spise Red Head. Allow me to go with you to the 
Kootenai, and South with you to your uncle-chief, 
Far Thunder. Him I will ask for work — in his fort, 
as his hauler of boats, as trapper, just as he wishes. 
Wholly pity me, young South-trader-chief, and 
take me with you!’” 

“Why did not your man come himself to ask me 
this?”’ I said to her. 

“He could not get away. That madman, Red 
Head, keeps him at his side.” 

“‘He owes the Red Coats?” 

“Yes. Goods to the amount of four skins are 
marked against us.” } 

1 The standard of value was the beaver-skin. 
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I turned to Crow’s-Big-Foot. “Chief, give me 
the character of this man,” I said. 

“He is gentle, far from lazy. I advise you to take 
him with you. I do not blame him for wanting 
to leave Terrible Tongue and this Red Head,”’ he 
answered. 

“But we do not want a woman with us,” I ob- 
jected. 

“TI should not go with my man. If you will take 
him, I shall go South with my father, and meet 
him down there,” the woman said. She was of 
the Kaina. 
~ “Can you borrow four skins?” I asked her. 

“Yes. My father has some; he will lend me four.” 

“Then have your man give them to Red Head, 
and say that he is done with the Red Coat traders, 
He can then come with me,” I told her. 

And at that she covered her head with her robe 
and cried. 

“Well, what is the trouble now? Why are you 
crying?” I asked her, somewhat impatiently. 

“T am making a crying of gladness,” she whim- 
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pered. “I so fear that Red Head! He is always 
looking at me with a wanting-me look! And now 
he can do that no more! Oh, I breathe again! I 
survive!” Springing up, she darted out through 
the doorway and was gone. 
~ “Hal! Truly, that Red Head is a low, bad man!” 
the chief’s sits-beside-him wife exclaimed. 
' Would that I could be present when Lone- 
Dancing-Muskrat tells him that he goes South!” 
the chief remarked. 

We all lay down, expecting that the Frenchman 
would soon be with us. 

He did not come then, nor in the morning while 
we ate our early meal. The camp was in a great 
uproar of preparation to move. Pitamakan and I 
gave the chief the weapons and scalps that we had 
taken from the Assiniboines, he promising to deliver 
them to my uncle for us. We were anxious to be off. 
Our horses were brought in, we saddled them, 
packed on our war sacks, said to the chief that we 
were going, and rode westward through the camp, 
most of the lodges already down, and the women 
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busily loading their pack-horses and travois. We 
thought that the little Frenchman had not had 
the courage, after all, to break with his surly 
trader. | 

We threaded our way through the confusion of 
the Blackfoot camp, crossed a point of timber run- 
ning out into the bottom from the river, and entered 
the camp of the Kaina, its lodges also down, and 
the horses fast being loaded. 
~ Pitamakan said that he knew the position of the 
lodges of the clan with which the Frenchman and 
his trader were stopping, and we rode that way to 
learn why the little man had not joined us. Close 
ahead we saw a crowd of people hurriedly gather- 
ing, and we rode into it just in time to see our man 
throw some beaver-skins at the feet of Red Head 
as he yelled: “H’I’m say to you zat I queet, so I’m 
queet! Zere dey are, w’at I’m take pour credit from 
your Terrible Tongue!” 

“But you can’t quit! You signed on for five 
years! Five years at twenty pounds, and found, a 

year, and you havestill a year to go. Get onto your 
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horse right now, and help me herd these pack- 
horses along!” Red Head bellowed. 

“No! No! H’I’m queet! I’m tell you I’m go 
South, H’I do go South!” | 

“T’ll show you where you go!” Red Head 
roared, and, dropping his gun, sprang forward and 
made a strike with his huge fist at the Frenchman’s 
face. But the little man was not there; he dodged, 
and, before Red Head could come to a stand, the 
little man was upon his back, clinging there with 
left arm around his neck and with right fist striking 
him mightily in the ear. In vain Red Head clawed 
back at him, and whirling tried to shake him loose. 
Four times the little man struck him, and at the 
fourth blow he went down as though he had been 
shot, and lay still. A murmur of disgust went up 
from the crowd; men as well as the women turned 
their faces from the scene; to fight with fists was 
to them about the most disgraceful, the lowest 
thing that one could do. My shout of “Good for 
you, Antoine!” was all the applause that the victor 
got. 
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The little Frenchman beamed up at me, and for 
an instant was undecided what to do, then made 
a catlike leap to his enemy’s gun, raised it high in 
the air and brought it to the ground with a force 
that made a wreck of lock, stock, and barrel. An- 
other leap and he was at his woman’s side, and, 
giving her a hug and a kiss, took his gun from her 
hands, sprang upon his horse, and cried to me: “So! 
Eet is zat we go! H’I’m follow you, m’sieu!” 

As we rode away, Red Head revived, got drunk- 
enly upon his feet, and shaking a fist at us bawled: 
“T’ll pay you for this, you — — — curs!” 

We did not look back at him. He continued to 
curse us as long as we were within hearing of 
him. . 

Said the little Frenchman to us, in Blackfoot: 
“He is of bad heart. We must look out for him! 
He will be on our trail just as soon as he can get 
those pack-horses home, and he will not come 
alone!” 

“From now on you must speak Blackfoot to us. 
- You use it better than the broken English which I 
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can hardly understand, and Pitamakan not at all,” — 
I told him, in the former language. 

“Yes! Of course!” he answered. | 

“Right now I give you a new name; you are no 
longer Lone-Dancing-Muskrat, you are No Cow- 
ward!” Pitamakan told him. 

“Why, that is kind of you, very generous of you! 
I will try to deserve that brave name,” the little — 
man faltered. 

I felt that we had made no mistake in allowing 
him to join us on our danger trail; that he would 
be a real help to us when trouble came, as come it 
must somewhere along our way. 

No Coward had a fine horse, a big, strong, fat 
roan, given him that morning by his wife’s father. 
The latter, and other relatives, had also given him 
almost their last charges of powder and ball; he had 
something like fifty rounds for his caplock rifle, of 
which he was very proud. He could never have 
bought it with his small pay, never, never, he said. 
For two years his wife had begged skins from her 
relatives until she obtained the price of it, forty 
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skins. I did not tell him that we sold a better rifle 
for twenty skins. 

All that long day we rode steadily up Belly River, 
sometimes in the valley, and again upon the plain 
cutting across big bends in the stream. Near sun- 
down we were within five miles of the foothills of 
the Rockies, and, Pitamakan having killed a year- 
ling in a herd of buffaloes that he sneaked upon, we 
unsaddled in a little grove, hobbled our horses, and 
feasted and rested until it was quite dark, when 
we moved on and camped for the night well out 
from the valley upon the open plain. If some 
enemy was to surprise us, it should be by no fault 
of ours. 


CHAPTER VIII 


QUESTIONED our new friend about the 
Kootenai, but he had no more idea of where 
they might be camping than we had. He said that 
Terrible Tongue had counciled with them just be- 
fore they left Mountain House, and had advised 
them to camp and trap high up in the mountains 
during the summer months, for there the fur of the 
beaver was always good and dark of color. The 
chief of the Kootenai, Old Back-in-Sight, had an- 
swered that he did not need that advice; that he ~ 
knew as well as any white man that the higher up 
in the world the beaver lived, the better was their 
fur. a 
“Well, this talk was at your Mountain Fort,” — 
said Pitamakan. “That is close to the foot of the — 
mountains, and in that part of them live the Rock 
People. The Kootenai would not go in there to 
trap; they told Crow’s-Big-Foot that they were — 
going into the mountains by Belly River trail. That — 
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means, I think, that we shall find them south of the 
head of the river, either on this or the weSt slope 
of the range.” 

“On this slope, most likely,” said No Coward. 

“‘How many days is it from Mountain Fort south 
to this place? Eight days, you think. That means 
we have all of sixteen days’, more likely twenty 
days’ start of Red Head. He spoke crazily when 
he yelled that he would make us pay for what 
we had done to him: he can never overtake us!” 
T said. 

“But he will try to do so. Terrible Tongue will 
send him — and others — after us as soon as he 
learns what has happened, and they will ride fast,” 
exclaimed our friend. 

“Ha! Who cares for the bird’s head!” Pitama- 
kan chanted. ‘“‘Let him come, that Red Head! 
If he does, I shall make him cry!” 

We slept well that night, and our horses filled 
themselves so full of the rich grass of the plain that 
they groaned when we cinched the saddles-on them. 
_ Just at sunrise, we looked into the valley from the 
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edge of the plain; and up and down it; and off to 
the north. Everywhere the game was peacefully 
feeding or resting. We looked up at the great 
mountains, all red in the early sun. And how grim 
and forbidding, I thought. It did not seem possible 
that we could trail about up among those tremen- 
dous rock cliffs, and canyons of great depth! But 
there was a way, and I was anxious to try it. 

We descended to the river, bathed, watered our 
horses, and broiled and ate a lot of our young cow 
meat. An hour later, we came to the great foot- 
hill trail of the Blackfeet, the trail running north 
and south from one end of their great country to 
the other. Long had they used it. For at least a 
hundred years with horses; and for how many 
years before that with their huge, wolf-like dogs 
carrying packs, and dragging travois loads of their 
belongings! . 

From the north the trail came down a wide coulée 
into the valley, crossed a wide ford of the river, 
and wound off southward up another coulée. We 
examined it carefully and found not the slightest 
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trace of the passing of the Kootenai. The rains, 
and the comings and goings of the game herds 
accounted for that. Yet here the tribe must have 
come into the valley, and turned up it on one side 
or the other of the river. We crossed the ford, and 
went up the north side. In the course of an hour or 
so we were right in the mountains, and going more 
south than west. The numerous trails that we had 
followed now became one trail, worn deep and hard 
by the passing of game for untold centuries. A few 
buffaloes were up here in the small narrow bottom, 
and the farther we went the more elk and deer we 
- frightened from their resting-places in the cotton- 
woods and willows bordering the stream. Noon 
came, and still we had found no signs of the Koo- 
tenai. We began to fear that they had changed 
their plans after leaving Mountain Fort, and gone 
into the mountains somewhere north of the Belly 
River. 

After a noon rest we went on, and at about two 
o’clock arrived at a fork of the river, the left-hand 
one coming due north to join the larger stream. 
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No Coward was for going on up the latter, but Pita- 
makan and I were determined to explore first the 
smaller one. We all turned up it, ona trail as heavy 
as the one that we had been following, and, at five 
o’clock or thereabout, topped a small rise and saw 
close ahead a lake so beautiful that we all cried out 
our wonder at it. It was quite narrow, miles long, 
and great mountains, snow-capped, rose steeply 
from its shores and were reflected in its still surface. 
Here and there long, slender points of timber, bright 
green cottonwoods and quaking aspen, ran well 
out into it, contrasting sharply with the dark pine 
and spruce forest that clothed the lower slopes of 
the mountains. 

We presently hurried on, eager to go closer to the 
lake, to its very shore and look out upon it. We 
crossed a wide, high-grass meadow, and came to it 
at its outlet, bordered with a belt of cottonwoods; 
and there we found what we sought, plain evidence 
that we were on the trail of the Kootenai. Leaning 
up against the trees were set after set of lodge poles, 
and all along the edge of the grove were fireplaces, 
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a hundred or more of them, where the lodges had 
stood. Here the tribe had been obliged to leave the 
poles, as the horses could not possibly drag them 
over the rough, steep, and narrow trails in the high 
mountains. And it was evident by the care that 
had been taken to leave the poles each set by itself, 
and in such position that they would not warp, that 
the tribe intended to return for them in the au- 
tumn and go back down Belly River to the plains. 
And then, scattered around where the lodges had 
stood, we found worn-out moccasins of heavy moose 
leather, the kind that the Kootenai liked best. As 
near as we could judge by the appearance of the 
coals and ashes in the fireplaces, they had not been 
abandoned more than fifteen days. 

We were happy enough now; our quest would 
soon be ended, we thought. Having made camp in 
the timber close to the river, and cared for the 
horses, we strolled out to the edge of the lake and 
sat down. I felt that I could sit there for days 
and admire the beautiful scene, so different from 
the great plains of our everyday life. I said that 
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I wished we had a boat, so that we could go away 
up the lake and explore its every bay and point. — 

But Pitamakan gave a little shudder and ex- 
claimed: “No boat-rides out there for me! I don’t 
want to be seized by the Under-Water People. It 
is well known that. great numbers of them live in : 
these deep mountain lakes.” 

“Together we have been on much deep water, 
and never yet seen one of them,” I remarked. 

“Nor have I, and I have crossed lakes so big — 
away off there in the East — that from one shore 
the other cannot be seen,” said No Coward. 

““Of course! One never does see them until he is 
seized and dragged down, away down to his death 
in the deep water. But how many of our people 
have they taken, right in sight of us all! Strong 
swimmers; powerful men who suddenly called to 
the shore for help; shouted once, twice, three 
times, maybe, and then were dragged down, and 
seen no more by us!” said my almost-brother 
very earnestly. 

“T think that the swimmers had what the white 
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people call a cramp, a sudden stiffening of their 
muscles, of their legs, or arms, or both, so that they 
could not move, and so they sank and drowned,” 
I offered. 

“No! It was as I say: the Under-Water People 
got them,” Pitamakan insisted. “In the long ago, 
very long ago, a man of the Pikuni was walking 
along the edge of a cutbank, and, happening to 
look down into the deep water, he saw there, on the 
bottom of the river, a fine large lodge, and people 
about it. He was very brave, this man; he dived 
down to the bottom of the river, boldly entered the 
lodge, and its owner, a fine-looking man, beautifully 
clothed, made him welcome. This man was a chief 
of the Under-Water People, but, strange enough, 
he spoke our language well. He told the visitor that 
his kind were a very powerful people; that it would 
be well for the people of the land to pray and make 
sacrifices to them, when they intended to cross 
rivers and lakes. And then he ordered his woman 
to give the visitor food. Now, what do you think 
they gave him? Bloodsuckers that they broiled 
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over the coals, and freshly gathered first-berries 
(strawberries.) Of course he could not eat the 
bloodsuckers; the very sight of them made him 
sick; but he did eat the berries, all of them, and so 
his host was not offended. This chief took a liking 
to his visitor from the land, and made him some 
beautiful presents, and taught him several of the 
sacred songs of his kind. And, at last, when our 
ancestor left the lodge, the chief rubbed something 
upon him by which he came up to the shore in 
perfectly dry condition.” 

“Yes. But that long-ago ancestor of yours did 
not himself go down into the deep water; what 
you relate of him was his dream,” said No Coward. 

““Of course. But what is the difference? None. 
When we sleep, and our shadows go forth upon 
adventure, whatever happens is just as much our 
experience as though we had been through it bodily 
in our time awake,” Pitamakan replied. | 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” said our friend, 
slowly, thoughtfully. “I remember that, when 
I was a boy, away down there in the East, our 
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priest often said that we should not believe in 
dreams. Since that time I have seen strange things 
in my wanderings. Maybe that priest did not know 
so very much.” 

Myself, I said nothing. At that time, after years 
of listening to my almost-mother’s teaching, and 
hearing almost daily the speculations of my Black- 
foot friends as to the import of their dreams, I had 
no little leaning toward their beliefs. 

“‘Ha! There jumped a big spotted fish. Let us 
have one of them, well broiled, for our evening 
meal; for once, it will be a good change from the 
meat of the buffalo. I have hooks, a line. I go for 
them!” No Coward cried, and hurried down to 
camp. 

“Eat the Under-Water People’s relatives if you 
will, for me the buffalo meat, the real food,” said 
Pitamakan, as our friend came running back with 
his outfit, tied to a long willow pole, and for bait 
used a large piece of meat impaled upon the 
hook. | 

We went up the shore some distance to a rocky 
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point from which we could look straight down and 
plainly see the bottom at a depth of all of forty 
feet, so clear was the water. I laughed as our friend 
slapped his huge bait into the water; it was too 
large for any trout to swallow, I thought. We 
watched it go zigzagging down for twenty feet or 
more, the length of the line, when No Coward 
twitched it sharply for several feet, and let it sink 
again. He did that three or four times, and then we 
saw a long, dark slender fish seize and start off with 
it. No Coward gave a mighty heave with his 
pole; the fish made strong resistance, but it came 
up, was tossed high in the air and fell upon the 
rocks, free from the hook. I ran and fell upon it 
just as it was flopping to the edge of the point, and 
seized it by the gills, and stood and lifted it. I had 
no thought that it could be a trout, but it was one, - 
and of a kind new to me. It was more than two feet 
in length, and of twelve or fifteen pounds weight; 
dark of back, silver-bellied, and along its sides 
many dull red spots. 
“It is a spotted fish!” I exclaimed. 
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“Of course! But not a very large one; in the 
lakes west of Mountain House I have caught that 
kind very much larger,” said our friend. 

Long years afterward I learned that this variety 
of trout is the Dolly Varden. It is common in all 
the Rocky Mountain waters running into Hudson 
Bay, the Mackenzie River, and in the tributaries 
of the Columbia River and the rivers of the Pacific 
Coast north of it. In Alaska the sea-going natives 
make waterproof clothing of its skins. 

I handed the big fish to No Coward and he qui- 
eted its struggles with a blow on the head. We 
hurried to camp with our prize, built a fire of dry 
cottonwood, and when it had burned to a mass of 
glowing, smokeless coals, the fisherman and I broiled 
and ate large slabs of the rich, pink flesh, Pitama- 
kan deriding us and sticking to his buffalo meat. I 
thought the trout fully as fine-flavored as the red- 
throated, black-spotted trout that were so plentiful 
in the mountain streams forming the headwaters 
of the Missouri. 

Night came as we finished eating. We thought 
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that we were safe enough right where we were, but 
for all that were determined not to break our rule 
of moving away from our cooking-fire. We put it 
out, packed our horses, and went out to the center 
of the wide, well-grassed flat, where we picketed 
the animals, and had a good sleep. 

At sunrise we were again in our camp at the out- 
let of the lake. We had a bath in the river, which 
was icy cold, and then, after eating, we went out 
to the shore of the lake for a careful survey of our 
surroundings, to determine if possible which side 
of the lake the Kootenai had followed on their way 
up to the great range. With the aid of my telescope 
I soon discovered a trail running across several 
steep slopes of shale rock on our, the east, side of 
the lake, and then found a similar one on the west 
side. We decided that it did n’t matter which one 
we should follow, as they both ran to the head of 
the lake. To save crossing the river, however, we 
should take the east side of the trail. 

“Well, that is settled. Now turn your seeing- 
instrument upon those cliffs and slopes above the 
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timber and tell us what you find,”’ Pitamakan said 
to me. 

“Bigheads!” I presently called out. ‘White 
bigheads!” 

There were bands of both on the upper slope 
of the first mountains on our right. The Blackfoot 
name for the bighorn was “‘bighead,” and for the 
Rocky Mountain goat “white bighead.” They 
classed the animals as of one family, and at that 
time the traders of the country called the goat the 
ibex. As a matter of fact it was neither; it was a 
member of the family of antelopes. 

Pitamakan took the glass from me and soon dis- 
covered more bighorn and goats on other mountain 
slopes, and some elk, a big moose, and, walking 
along the west shore of the lake, a mile or so away, 
a large “‘real-bear,” a grizzly. No Coward and I 
in turn had a look at them with the glass, and so 
we passed a pleasant hour. I never yet knew a 
hunter who tired of watching game animals; they 
are always an interesting study. 

We reluctantly put up the glass, returned to 
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“camp, saddled the horses, and took the east-side 
trail, at once finding that it was not the one the 
Kootenai had taken from the foot of the lake: 
there were no old horse tracks in it, and, where it 
ran through the thickets of willows, no branches 
hung broken, shriveling in the summer sun. We 
kept on, however, and had good going for a couple 
of miles, then a lot of trouble in working our way 
through the tangles of broken trees that snow- 
slides had swept down upon the slopes. It was late 
afternoon when we passed the last of them and 
arrived at the head of the lake. Here, in a small 
prairie, we again found signs of the Kootenai; their 
old fireplaces, over many of which still stood the 
lodge poles that they had cut for this one or two 
days’ halt at that place. After further examination, 
we concluded that they had camped there only one 
night: all the bones scattered about were those of 
buffaloes. ‘There would have been elk, bighorn, and 
moose bones, too, had the tribe remained there for 
a day or more. 

We made camp in the edge of the little prairie, 
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hobbled our horses, that they might graze about 
as they willed, and set out to find the trail of 
the Kootenai from that place. A half-hour’s search 
proved that it was not on the east side of the river, 
so we crossed over on a jam of driftwood, and al- 
most at once came upon it, running straight up 
the valley. We recrossed the river, and returned 
to camp. The sun was still an hour high. As there 
‘remained no more than a meal of the meat we had 
taken from the young cow buffalo, No Coward 
proposed that we again go fishing. 

“Not I,” Pitamakan told us. “Myself, I go for 
better food, real food. Lend me your seeing-instru- 
ment.” 

I handed him the telescope and he struck off for 
the foot of the mountain. No Coward and I rigged 
pole and line, and within five minutes I caught 
two fine trout from a deep pool of the river, one 
of them a red-throat trout, the other of the kind 
that we had caught the previous evening. They 
were more than enough for two meals for us, so we 
cleaned them and returned to camp, gathered some 
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dry cottonwood branches, and built a fire. Then, 
when we had a good bed of coals, I broiled some 
meat for Pitamakan, while No Coward broiled 
one of the trout. We were eating our fish when we 
saw my almost-brother hurrying across the little 
prairie, and I knew before he spoke that trouble 
of some kind was upon us. 

“What is it that you have seen?” I called to him. 

“Seven men afoot, right upon our trail!” he 
exclaimed. 

“How far off?” cried No Coward, reaching for 
his gun and springing to his feet, as I did, too. 

“Oh, there is time for us to eat,” Pitamakan 
answered, coming in to the fire, laying aside his 
rifle, and calmly seating himself and re-heating the 
meat that I had broiled for him. 

“They are now but little more than halfway up 
the lake,” he went on. “Surely, Above Chief pro- 
tects us! I climbed up through the timber to that 
point of rock on the slope, and from there saw, 
higher up, three male bighorns. I was about to 
approach them — I could have easily got close to 
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them — when I was made to feel that I should first 
take a good look at our back trail. That, of course, 
was Sun; he was urging me to do it. I got out your 
seeing-instrument and leveled it at the rock slides 
nearest to us that the trail crosses. Nothing was 
there. Nor was there anything in sight upon the 
next slide, nor the third, but upon the fourth, and 
the very last of them in sight from where I sat, 
there they were, seven men upon the trail. Far off 
they were, yet, through your seeing-instrument, 
close in front of me. I could see that they were all 
short, heavy men; poorly clothed; that they all 
carried guns in their hands, and bow-cases upon 
their backs. I could even see their faces. I am sure 
they were Snake People.” 

‘They were going to the plains by that big Belly 
River trail, and found our trail at the Forks. It is 
too bad that we did not make a blind trail out from 
there; we could easily have done it, and saved all 
this trouble that we are in for,” I said. 

“What! You call it trouble? Pleasure, I say! 
_ We shall ambush those seven enemies! Seven more 
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coups shall we have to count at the next Sun’s — 


Lodge!” 

‘““Me, h’I’m no like eet, dis keel! keel! keel les 
pauvre sauvages!” our friend exclaimed, in his 
quaint French-English. 

“What said he?” Pitamakan sharply demanded. 

I translated it. 

“Ha! Pity our enemies? What craziness!” he 
cried. “ EKither we kill them or they kill us!” 

“But no! We have horses, we can ride on, ride 
away from them!” said No Coward, this time in 
Blackfoot. 


“We should not ride far in this timber in the ~ 


dark. Anyhow, in these high, rough mountains 
men can travel faster than plains horses; sooner or 
later the Snakes would come upon us. We must 
wipe them out now, this night!” 

“Yes. There is nothing else for us to do,” I 
agreed. 

“But how can we do it?” asked No Coward. 

“Easily! This way: we shall go down the trail 
to the edge of the first slide rock and lie down and 
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watch for them, and when they come across the 
open place, you can kill one, and we with our many- 
shots guns can surely kill all the rest of them,” 
Pitamakan explained. 

It was a good plan, I thought. Our friend gave 
his assent to it, though somewhat reluctantly. 

While we talked, we had been bolting our food. , 
We finished it, put out the fire, consulted as to what 
should be done with the horses, and decided to 
leave them as they were, hobbled, to graze about 
in the little prairie. The feed was none too good; 
the Kootenai horses had pretty well cleaned it up. 

It was about a half-mile back to the nearest rock 
slide. We hurried down along the trail in the gath- 
ering night, and came to the edge of it, and hid in 
some thick brush, all three of us in a row on the 
right of the trail. There was still a little light, 
enough for us to see the whole width of the slide, 
about fifty yards across. Its apex was at the foot 
of a low, disintegrating ledge of rock a hundred 
yards up the mountain. It ended fifty yards below 
us in the lake. We felt sure that we had come to the 
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place in ample time for our purpose; even if the 
enemy had come on the run from where Pitamakan 
had discovered them, they would still be some dis- 
tance down the trail. 

Night soon came, and we crouched low in our 
hiding-place the better to see the enemy when they 
should come into the open. We knew that we 
should hear them the moment they came into the 
slide; not even a mountain lion could cross it with- 
out disturbing the loose rock. We sat tense and 
expectant, eyes and ears alert for the first sight and 
sound of them. It was not so dark after all. The 
stars were bright in the cloudless sky; we could 
' make out the shape of certain rocks that were half- 
way across the slide. Out on the lake a couple of 
loons called to one another. Owls hooted all around 
us. A lone wolf mournfully howled on a far moun- 
tain-side and was answered by his kind, near and 
far; they seemed to be gathering for a hunt some- 
where near the foot of the lake. Across from us a 
bear let a single raucous bawl of pain — a yearling 
cuffed by its mother, I thought. The young of the 
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grizzlies ran with their mothers until they were 
about twenty months of age. 

An hour passed and we began to feel the effect 
of our strained positions. We wondered why the 
enemy were so slow in coming, whispered together 
about it, and decided that they were waiting for 
the moon to come up. We watched the Seven Per- 
sons slowly swinging around in the northern sky. 
At last we were obliged to shift about and stretch 
out, lying on our stomachs and depending on our 
ears to give us warning to get ready to shoot. It 
must have been all of midnight when the piece of a 
moon at last cleared the summit of the mountain 
ridge between us and the plain, and lighted the 
valley. 

“Let us sit up again and be ready; the enemy 
will soon be here,” Pitamakan whispered to us. 


CHAPTER IX 


P we sat, and watched and waited, and lis- 
tened for footsteps crunching the loose shale 
rock, and heard nothing, saw nothing. Then, after 
the Seven Persons had passed their midnight posi- 
tion, we decided that the enemy had made camp 
somewhere down the trail, and would not come on 
until morning. I told my companions to stretch 
out and sleep, and took the watch. In less than 
five minutes they were asleep. I let them sleep and 
watched on and on through the rest of the short 
night. | 
At dawn, when I gave them each a nudge in the 
ribs, they instantly sat up, guns in hand, stared out 
at the slide and then at me. “Daylight! And still 


no enemy!” No Coward muttered, and rubbed his 


eyes and yawned. 

“Tl have hada bad dream, a warning that trouble 
is upon us,” Pitamakan exclaimed. 

“You dreamed wrong,” I told him. “Here is the 
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day, and here are we to do whatever we think best 
to do, either to watch here a little longer for the 
enemy, or to return to camp, saddle our horses, and 
take up the trail.” 

**T tell you that we are in trouble!” he repeated. 
“My dream was a bad one!” 

““Well, what shall we do? Let us make a plan, 
and follow it!” said No Coward. 

“Let us stay here until sunrise; if the enemy 
don’t come by that time, then we can be sure that 
they have turned back,” I proposed, and Pita- 
makan assented with a moody nod of his head. No 
Coward said he thought that the right thing to do. 
- But it was not until long after sunrise that we 
at last arose and took the trail back to camp, cer- 
tain now that, for some strange reason, the enemy 
had turned back on their trail, and were well upon 
their way to the plains. But still Pittamakan talked 
of his dream, and insisted that we were soon to be 
in trouble of some kind. 

We were not long in making the little prairie at 
_ the head of the lake. The horses were not in sight, 
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but that did not worry us; we thought they had gone 
somewhere into the timber, where there was a fine 
growth of wild pea vine of which they were very 
fond. We went on straight to camp for our ropes, 
coiled beside our war sacks and saddles, and then 
set out to trail the animals and bring them in, put on 
our outfit, and push on as rapidly as possible, and 
do our best to outdistance the enemy should they 
by any chance eventually come on and trail us. 

We made one circle in the timber and failed to 
find the horses. ‘Then circled again, looking care- 
fully for their trail, found it, and stared speech- 
lessly at one another, for it was not the trail of the 
hobbled horses, and ran across the shore of the river 
into the water, and out of it on the other side! 

“There! My dream! Did n’t I tell you that we 
were in for trouble? Those Snakes, how they 
fooled us!” Pitamakan groaned. 

““While we watched the rock slide, they passed 
above us; went through the timber above the 
ledge!” No Coward exclaimed. 

“‘We could be worse off. If they had found our 
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camp, taken our cartridges, then we should be help- 
less!”” I said. 

“They did n’t want to find it! The cowards! 
They were almost dying of fright as they got away 
with the horses. But they are seven, on three 
horses. Come! Let’s go after them!” cried Pita- 
makan, and started running up the river to the 
log jam, we following close after him. 

We were soon across, and on the trail of the 
horses. From the river, it ran into the big trail by 
which the Kootenai had come up the lake, and 
turned down it. For a half-mile or more we never 
broke the trot with which Pitamakan led off, but 
from the start I felt that we were worse than wast- 
ing time. 

We came to a muddy place in the trail and I 
called a halt; said that I was going to know how old 
a trail we were following. A hasty examination of 
the place showed that the water in the footprints of 
the horses had cleared; that the mud the animals 
had spattered out upon the shore had dried, had 
been drying all night to become so hard. 
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“We can never overtake them! Right here I 
turn back,” I said. 

“No! Let us keep on! The Snakes can’t travel 
fast; they must rest sooner or later. We can any- 
how follow them to the end of their trail, to their 
homes across the mountains, and recover our horses 
and take a band of Snake horses with them,” 
_Pitamakan argued. 
| *‘ Almost-brother, that which the chiefs and Far 
Thunder started us out to do, we have to do! 
Come, let us lose no time about it!” I answered. 

“Yes! And there is Red Head coming upon our 
trail. Me, I do not want to see that man again!” 
No Coward put in. 

“Oh, well, as you say! But right here I make a 
vow that some day the Snakes shall cry for what 
they have done to us!” said Pitamakan, and back 
we went to camp. 

Although we believed that we should never see 
‘our outfit again, we took it across the little prairie 
and well into the timber and cached it, saddles, 
bedding, and part of the contents of our war sacks. 
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In the latter we retained the tobacco for the Koo- 
tenai chiefs, our cartridges, extra moccasins, sewing 
material, and so on, and, making packs of them, 
crossed the river again and turned up the valley 
on the Kootenai trail. Our meat was gone, we had 
eaten nothing since the previous evening, and were 
now not very strong upon our legs. No Coward 
proposed that we catch some trout and broil them. 
Pitamakan insisted that we keep on until we 
could get some real food, and as usual had his 
way about it. 

The trail ran up an ever-narrowing valley, 
through patches of cottonwoods, large groves of 
pine, and across open prairies of varying extent. 
Numerous streams of small size but mighty voice 
came foaming down the steep slopes to the river. 
_ After wading the third one of these, we sat down to 
put on our moccasins, and rest, and No Coward 
again proposed that we catch some trout and broil 
them. 

“Well, go, then, crying-stomach, and we shall 
_ wait here for you,” Pitamakan told him, and, drop- 
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ping his pack, No Coward went down the slope, 
pausing here and there to catch a grasshopper for 
bait. 

“Your dream, what was it?” I asked my al- 
most-brother. 

“A deep, far-off voice called to me: ‘ Pitamakan! 
Look out! You are in danger!’ About me all was 
darkness. I could not tell where I was. I cried out 
to the voice: ‘You, who are you? Where am I? 
What danger threatens me?’ From very far off, 
and so low that I could barely hear it, the voice 
again said to me: ‘Look out, Pitamakan! You are 
in danger! Danger! Danger!’ 

“That was all. I awoke. You sat beside me, 
looking out at the slide rock. I was going to speak 
to you, tell you of my dream, and then I thought 
that I would try to learn more; to learn just what 
the danger was. I slept again, and knew nothing 
until you awakened me. Almost-brother, this is 
the way I now see it all: Sun showed me the enemy. 
It was our fault, not his, that we lost our horses. 
We should have remained right with them, and 
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there in the little prairie waited for the enemy to 
come. But again Sun warned me. By that time our 
horses were gone, so, I take it, the second warn- 
ing is of some other trouble threatening us. I feel 
very uneasy. We must take every precaution that 
we can think of, keep constant watch, that we may 
not be taken unaware.” 

“Well, are n’t we always doing that! And as for 
danger, are n’t we always in danger from the time 
we leave camp, and fort, until we return?” 

“Yes. True enough. But now some special 
danger comes. Oh, let us be very, very watchful to 
discover it before it is too late!” 

“Oh, don’t be so low-hearted! Of course, we 
shall be watchful, careful in all that we do,” I told 
him. 

We were silent then, for a time. I was so sleepy 
that I could hardly keep my eyes open. High up 
on the mountain slope across from us, a band of 
bighorn crossed a wide strip of slide rock and 
scattered out to graze. I got out my telescope, and 
with it, by turns, we discovered many more bands 
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of game, goats, bighorn, and some elk, but none of — 


them low down. Then No Coward came out from 
the timber below and beckoned to us, and by the 
time we got down to the edge of the river, he had a 
fire going, and a half-dozen trout cleaned. We 
broiled them, and No Coward and I ate hugely; 
Pitamakan sparingly, with evident repugnance, and 
a plea to the Under-Water People for forgiveness. 
And then we resumed our way up the long valley. 

From the lake up to our resting-place we had 
seen considerable bear sign, and we now began to 
see the bears, lone old males, females with cubs or 
yearlings, once eleven females and young together. 
We felt that we had no cartridges to waste upon 
them, and twice made a wide détour from the trail 
to avoid meeting them and, perhaps having a fight 
on our hands. Once, in a turn in the trail in a heavy 
piece of timber, we were faced by a huge old male. 
He stood sideways to us, head outthrust, fangs 
bared, and his roach of hair all bristled forward, 
undoubtedly minded to make a charge upon us. 
Then, after a moment or two, he went slowly down 
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toward the river, pausing twice to look back at us. 
We breathed more freely when he at last disap- 
peared in the brush. 

In the late afternoon we neared the end of the 
valley, now very narrow and choked with a dense 
growth of small pine and fir, over the top of which 
we could see the trail winding up a tremendously 
wide and steep rock slide to what we thought was 
the summit of the great range. Here we came 
upon a lot of fresh elk sign, and Pitamakan, mo- 
tioning No Coward and me to remain where we 
_ were, took up the trail of some of the animals, 

Not five minutes later we heard him shoot, and 
call to us, and when we reached his side we found 
him skinning — not one of the elk that he had 
trailed, but a big bull moose, its velvet-coated 
antlers already half grown. We took its tongue, 
and, greedily, more of the different cuts of its meat, 
liver, kidneys, and paunch than we could ever use, 
and went down along the river until we found some 
dry cottonwoods for a good broiling fire, and there 

we had a great feast. 
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‘And now for a good smoke,” said No Coward, 
when we had finished eating. ‘Tobacco, my 
friends, oh, what a means of happiness it is!” 

“Well, then, smoke! But don’t be long about it; 
we must go on!”’ Pitamakan told him. 

“But no! Let us remain here for the night. We 
are tired, we are of meat full to the neck. Let us 
make no more until morning,” he pleaded. 

“We shall camp where it will be impossible for 
enemies to surprise us: high up on the bare rocks 
of this Backbone-of-the-World!” Pitamakan an- 
swered, and our friend had no further objection. 

After No Coward had smoked, we each stowed 
some of the moose meat in our packs and then we 
resumed the trail. It was nearly sunset when we 
emerged from the timber, climbed the trail for a 
hundred yards or so beyond it, scraped seats in the 
fine shale, and sat down to rest. 

As soon-as we had recovered our breath, I got 
out my telescope and looked through it down the 
long way we had come, and at the long lake, beau- 
tiful in its deep mountain valley. 
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When I rested I handed the glass to Pitamakan. 
A moment or two later he cried: “I see our horses! 
The enemy! Hai! The Snakes are again upon our 
trail!” 

“Where? How far down?” I asked. 

“But no! It can’t be them — they would not 
dare! Oh, my friends! It must be Red Head and 
his outfit down there!” No Coward cried. 

“Crazy one, Red Head has not had time to go 
to his fort and then south this far. Now, listen, both 
of you, and I’ll tell you what I see,” Pitamakan 
exclaimed, still holding the glass to his eye and 
steadying it against the barrel of his rifle, which he 
had planted in front of him. 

“Mark that first little prairie this side of the lake, 
bright in the sunlight. On the trail crossing it, com- 
ing this way, is a rider who is leading two dark 
horses. All three of them are dark colored; our 
horses, of course. The man rides very slowly. 
There is nothing on the backs of the two he is 
leading, which proves that our saddles and things 

are still right where we hid them. I see but 
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the one man. The others I am trying to find — 
wait!” 

“They are somewhere ahead of him; probably 
a long way ahead,” I said. 

“Yes! Of course! Crawling up and up the valley 
_ Jike the Snakes that they are. Not on the trail. No, 
they are crossing no openings; they keep in the tim- 
ber and brush along the edge of the river, and 
watch above and below it, too, to find us, and plan 
some way to take our scalps.” 

Just then the sun dropped behind the summit of 
the range, and a bluish and rapidly deepening haze 
spread in the valley. The power of the glass was 
gone with the sunlight. Pitamakan handed it to me 
and I put it in its case. 

“See, now, how powerful is Sun — how good to 
us!” he continued. “He made me feel, this morn- 
ing, that we should not follow the trail of the enemy. 
Had we gone on, somewhere down there our bodies 
would now be lying. Without doubt the Snakes 
expected us to follow them, and in the right place 
for it, they hid beside the trail waiting to wipe us 
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out. And now, in turn, they come after us and we 
again discover them.” 

“What shall we do? Hide here beside the trail 
and watch for their coming?” No Coward asked. 

“Tf we do that, we shall get scalps, but no horses. 
We need our horses more than we do Snake scalps. 
We shall sit here until it is dusk, and then go down 
the valley, keeping high on the slope until sure that 
we have passed those who are trailing us; we shall 
then descend to the trail and do whatever we can 
to recover the horses.” 

“And then, what?” I asked. 

“Let us get the horses, and then plan what to 
do,” he answered. 

We sat there on the slide rock talking over the 
outlook until it was quite dark. We were very sure 
that the man with our horses had orders to come 
only so far up the valley, and there wait for his 
companions to return to him, or signal him to ad- 
vance. The latter they could easily do by building 
a fire on a slope above the timber line. And how 
eagerly, we thought, he would be watching for the 
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little blaze that would tell him that we had been 
wiped out! 

When we returned to the timber, we at once left 
the trail, and, when some distance from it, hung our 
packs in a tree above the reach of any prowlers 
that might come along and get scent of the meat in 
them. We felt very light on our feet after getting 
rid of our burdens, but for a time our progress 
through that upper reach of thick timber, some of 
it wind-blown, was slow. While sitting on the slide 
rock, I had been very tired, very sleepy, and had 
feared that I should give out before we could ac- 
complish our undertaking of the night. But now 
that we were embarked upon it, the uncertainty, 
the excitement of it lifted me, gave me new strength. 
We were gambling our lives against the lives of the 
enemy, and I said to myself that we just had to win! 

We were an hour or more making our way 
through the thick timber. From there on our way 
was mostly across open, grassy, steep slopes of the 
mountains, much more open than the floor of the 
_ valley. We hurried along them, and fretted when 
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we came to a stream and had to take off our moc- 
Casins to wade it, and then put them on again. 
Several times deer and elk went down out of our 
way with a rush, and twice we heard a bear woof at 
us. We kept always far above the trail; as well as I 
could make out in the dim light of the stars, never 
less than five hundred yards from it, and so we had 
not to be careful of our footsteps; and even if the 
enemy did hear the down thudding of a rock that 
we dislodged, or the snap of a dead branch that 
broke under our feet, they would, of course, attrib- 
ute it to the movements of the game. 

There was light enough for us to distinguish the 
various small prairies that were threaded by the 
trail. They were seven in all, and when we came 
opposite the fifth one, that is, the second one above 
the lake, we came to a halt and debated whether 
we should go down to it, or keep on along the slope, 
and turn down to the one in which Pitamakan had 
discovered the lone rider with our horses. We 
thought it likely that we had already passed the 
man, but decided to take no chances, and kept to 
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our heights. When, at last, we descended to the 
first prairie above the lake, the moon was just com- 
ing in sight over the ragged summit of the spur of 
the range to the east; we sneaked to the edge of the 
timber on the upper side of the prairie and looked 
out, and as we expected saw that our animals were 
not in it. 

Nor were they in the second prairie. Instead of 
crossing it, we turned down to the river, followed 
it up in the cottonwoods and willows that bordered 
it, and soon looked out at the third prairie, and 
there saw our horses! Yes, there they were, hungrily 
grazing near the timber at the upper end of it and 
near the trail. The herder, of course, was not in 
sight. We wondered if he was lying in the midst of 
them, or in the shelter of the timber, or sitting well 
out in the open, from whence he could see the 
heights at the upper end of the valley? And how, 
wherever he was, were we to get him? To shoot 
the man, and the boom of the rifle go echoing up the 
valley to the ears of his companions, was the last 
thing that we wanted to do. No Coward whispered 
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that perhaps all seven of the enemy were out there 
with the horses, and that thought was by no means 
pleasant. After watching the horses for a few min- 
utes, we made certain that they were all picketed 
with the enemy’s ropes. All war parties carried 
plenty of ropes. 

*‘Almost-brother, with your wiseness, say what 
you think we should do. Come! We listen!” Pita- 
makan whispered to me. 

And I answered: “The grass is high out there. 
Let us crawl through it to the nearest horse, and 
then one of us take the end of his picket rope and 
begin crawling back, slowly leading the horse, 
while the others remain hidden there. The herder, 
if he is awake, will see the horse moving away, 
think that he has somehow freed himself, and come 
to repicket him, and the two will then fall upon him, 
do their best to end him before he can fire his gun.” 

“Good! A good plan!” he agreed. 

“Yes. And I will take care of the horse,’ No 
Coward whispered. 

““We shall crawl out in line, you on his left, I on 
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his right. Come! We go!” said Pitamakan, and 
we began crawling out of the brush, not creeping 
upon hands and knees, but actually wiggling along, 
our stomachs close to the ground. If you have ever 
done that, thrusting your elbows into the ground 
and putting your whole weight upon them as you 
draw forward, then you know what hard work that 
is. 

It was all of two hundred yards out to the horses, 
and we were all of a half-hour — perhaps longer — 
in getting to the nearest one of them, my horse, it 
proved to be. In all that distance we never once 
showed ourselves above the level of the grass; that 
is, no more than the tops of our heads as we marked 
one another’s progress, and our goal. When, at 
last, we came to the horse, we found that he was 
picketed upon our side of the trail, but just how 
far from it, it was impossible to determine. To the 
south of him about fifty yards was No Coward’s 
horse, and fifty or sixty yards west of them stood 
Pitamakan’s horse, the three, as it were, forming 
a triangle. | 
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Pitamakan was now about thirty yards north 
of the horse and I the same distance south of him, 
and the little growth of brush to which his picket 
rope was attached was so close that I could put 
out my hand and touch it. No Coward slowly 
crawled over to my side and untied it. The moon- 
light showed me that his face was of an almost 
yellow color; his lips were drawn back, his teeth 
tightly clenched. Fear was in him, but he was de- 
termined to do his best. “J-kak-1-mat!” (Take 
courage!) I whispered to him. He did not even 
look at me as he began drawing back, the end of the 
rope in his left hand, his gun in his right. I was 
watching the horse, too. I had feared that he would 
become frightened at our sneaking approach and 
snort and prance around, but he paid no further 
attention to us after he had once paused in his 
hungry nipping of the grass to turn his head and 
stare in our direction, ears sharply pointed for- 
ward. He undoubtedly had got the scent of us, 
‘knew who we were, and that we meant him no 
harm. 
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And now, in his retreat, No Coward was careful 
not to jerk the rope, and the horse, answering its 
gentle pressure on his neck, began to graze slowly 
step by step in the direction of its pull. I ceased 
watching him, noiselessly cocked my rifle and 
breathlessly awaited the result of our plan. Nor 
had I long to wait; due west of us, a hundred yards 
or more, a man suddenly arose from the grass, 
stood for a moment or two, and then started lei- 
surely toward us, and as he came nearer I saw that 
he was due to pass near the spot where Pitamakan 
lay. | 

A wonderful feeling of relief swept through me 
when I saw that we had to deal with one man in- 
stead of seven. And now I felt even greater relief 
as I realized that my almost-brother, not I, was 
fated to give him his finish. And even in that tense 
moment I hated myself for my soft-heartedness. 
I knew that I should have been eager to kill the 
man who, with his companions, was so keen after 
our scalps. 

On came the man, a short and stocky figure, 
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muttering to himself, his gaze nowhere but on the 
horse that he believed was, through his carelessness 
in knotting the picket rope, straying off. Had he 
not been so intent upon the animal he might have 
seen Pitamakan, the dark figure of him in the thick 
grass, for he passed within a few feet of him; passed 
unheeding, and did not hear him rise up and 
stealthily, swiftly bear down upon him. Perhaps he 
sensed his danger, maybe heard the swish of grass 
behind him; anyhow, he half-turned about just 
as Pitamakan raised his rifle high in the air, and 
with a shrill cry tried to raise his own gun to ward 
off the blow. But he was too late; down came the 
rifle barrel upon his head with a dull thud, and 
down he went, dead when he flattened out upon his 
back, and was scalped before No Coward and I 
came and looked down upon him, and upon Pita- 
makan grimly stripping the bow-case from his 
back, and then taking up his gun, a worn, old 
flintlock. 

“Ha! He got a surprise, the West-Side dog!” 
Pitamakan exclaimed, with a satisfied grin. - 
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“Me, I want his powder, his balls,” said No 
Coward, bending over and snatching horn and 
pouch from the body, the while I stared around the 
little prairie for the possible approach of the rest 
of the enemy. 

“Come! Now for our saddles and things! Let 
us hurry!” said Pitamakan; and we were soon 
mounted and tearing down the trail, our horses 
on the keen jump. 

We found our cache just as we had left it, and 
soon had our saddles on, and our various belong- 
ings packed in our bedding, and in place on the 
saddles. 

“What do we do now?” No Coward asked. 

“Go up the trail, ambush and wipe out the 
Snakes when they come down it,” Pitamakan an- 
swered. 

“But wait! Listen to me,” I said. “We are no 
war party. We have certain messages to deliver. 
We must take no risks that we can avoid, anyhow 
not until we have delivered them. I say that we 
draw the Snakes back upon their trail to the plain, 
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and then go on about that we have undertaken 
to do.” 

“But we will run no risk, we with our many- 
shots rifles,” cried Pitamakan. 

“Don’t tell me — you, with all the experience 
that you have had, that we should run no risk in 
attacking six men, even if we do have many- 
shots rifles,” I said. 

“Of a certainty, there would be risks!”” No Cow- 
ard put in. 

Pitamakan gave a long, deep sigh. “Well, 
have your own way! Lead on, I follow!” he ex- 
claimed. 

We mounted and I took the lead, out into the 
opening, across the river and down the big trail on 
the west side of the lake. At daylight we came to 
Belly River, and still I led on, down the now still 
larger trail, and now looking for an opportunity to 
throw the enemy — sure to follow — off our own 
trail. 

We found this opportunity a couple of miles 
below the Forks. As we were about to emerge 
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from a point of timber into a big, wide bottom, we 
saw, at the other end of it, a band of thirty or 
forty buffaloes following the big trail into the next 
piece of timber. I called a halt, and explained how 
we could blind our trail. We waited until the 
buffaloes had disappeared, then rode on until we 
came into their footprints in the trail, when we 
moved on more carefully, and one after the other 
turned off to the right and dismounted. We then 
got wisps of brush and smoothed out every horse 
track that was printed upon the tracks of the 
buffaloes, making it appear that the herd had 
come into the trail after we had passed. We then 
returned to our horses, mounted and separated, and 
came together at the shore of the river, where we 
went down a stony slope into the water and out of 
it up another slope of stones on the opposite side. 
From there we followed a narrow, timbered valley 
for more than a mile up into the mountains, cross- 
ing and recrossing its little stream many times, and 
at last made camp where there was plenty of pea 
vine, and some woodland grasses for the horses. 
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We were certain that we were safe from pursuit; 
that the enemy, after losing our trail, would go on 
down to the plains upon their interrupted search for 
an enemy camp. We hoped that they would be 
discovered by some of our people. 

We hobbled the horses, and I lay down for the 
rest that I so much needed. Pitamakan and No 
Coward, in the meantime, discovered a lot of 
camas growing in the rich soil near the stream, and 
called out to me to join them in a feast of the bulb- 
ous roots. I refused, and in no time was sound 
asleep. 

We were all awake in the late afternoon, re- 
freshed, hungry, eager to be moving. We bathed 
in the streamlet, ate a lot of camas, saw that the 
horses were contented to remain in the timber, and, 
taking up our weapons, climbed up the valley 
slope to the south, to a point where we could see up 
and down Belly River, seated ourselves, and I got 
out my telescope. We all took turns searching the 
big valley with it, but did not find the enemy, nor 
any signs of them. We were quite positive, how- 
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ever, that they were still somewhere above, and 
would pass down under us during the night. 

Very early the next morning, Pitamakan went 
down to the big trail to see if the enemy had 
passed, and No Coward and I went to the point 
from which we had searched the valley in the 
evening. I got out my telescope and watched the 
river-bank opposite the mouth of the little stream 
by which we were camped. If all was as we hoped, 
if the enemy had passed down the valley, Pita- 
makan was to come out to the bank and signal us 
to join him. Anxiously we waited for his signal. 
We were sick; the camas had given us cramps in 
our stomachs, as it often does when eaten in the 
fresh state. We wanted to be free to feast upon the 
first meat that we could find. Our mouths fairly 
drooled as we spoke of the huge moose carcass that 
we had abandoned, and the choice portions of it, 
spoiling, of course, in our war sacks at the head of 
the South Fork valley. 

But we got no signal, nor, search the valley as I 
would, did I see my almost-brother. The sun 
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mounted up and up in the sky, neared the zenith, 
and we became very anxious about him, feared 
that he had got into some kind of trouble, and per- 
haps been ambushed by the enemy. We were just 
on the point of going down into the valley to look 
for him when he came slowly up to us, where we 
sat in some brush just above the timber. 

“Hai! I am sick!” he exclaimed, as he sank 
down beside us. 

“So are we. That camas, it is tearing out our 
insides!” said No Coward. 

“Well, they have n’t passed down, those Snakes, 
not down the trail, anyhow. I got so sick that I 
could n’t stay down there watching for them to 
pass, and so came back. I was a long time getting 
here,” he explained. 

“T know a medicine that will help us! Why 
did n’t I think of it before now? Remain here, my 
friends, I go to look for some of it!” our friend 
exclaimed, and weakly got upon his feet and 
slumped off down the slope. 

It was an hour or more before he returned, and 
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he came up much faster than he had gone down, 
and there was a broad smile on his face. 

“T am made well, I make you well. Eat this,” 
he cried, handing to us a bunch of mint. 

We wasted no time about it; ate largely of the 
green leaves. They burned our mouths, and were 
hot inside of us. In a very short time the cramps 
left us. We began to talk, to make guesses as to 
the whereabouts of the enemy. 

Again I took up my telescope, and looked 
through it at the prairie in which we had left the 
trail, and then at the prairie next below it. There 
they were, the six of them, right in the trail, and 
just leaving the point of timber which the buffaloes 
had trailed into the day before. And now that I 
had found them, we could see them, see their 
movements without the aid of the glass. They 
went down the trail walking fast, in single file, and, 
when about halfway across the prairie, they came 
to a sudden stand, and after a moment or two 
several of them turned back up the trail, one went 
on, and the others circled out on each side of it. 
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“Right there is where the buffaloes scattered out 
from the trail to graze again,” said Pitamakan. 

“And now they miss our horses’ tracks in it and 
try to find where we left it,” said I. 

“They will never know; we have blinded them!” 
No Coward laughed. 

We all laughed then, as we watched the Snakes 
circling about and running back and forth along 
the trail like so many dogs trying to recover a lost 
scent. They finally got together, stood for a 
moment, apparently in argument, and then all ran 
back up the trail and into the timber, and out of it 
up the prairie that we had left. There, where our 
horses’ tracks ended, and were apparently covered 
by the tracks of the buffaloes, they came to a 
stand. Then some on one side of the trail and 
some on the other side, they began very slowly to 
follow it down as they searched for the place 
where we had left it. Back they went into the 
timber, and after a long time appeared in the 
lower prairie, still carefully scrutinizing each side of 
the trail. They had not found where we had left it! 
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Again we laughed, and Pitamakan cried out: 
“Bad, absolutely-nothing Snakes, did you see your 


brother, resting up there in the valley of the South 
Fork?” 


CHAPTER X 


OW our enemies again came to a stand in 

the lower prairie and held a long consulta- 
tion. With my glass I could see that they were in 
deep argument, making emphatic gestures as they 
talked and abruptly turned about. Suddenly one 
of them started off down the trail at a rapid walk. 
The others stared after him for a considerable time, 
then fell into line and followed, slowly at first, then 
faster and still faster until they were right at his 
heels. Without doubt they had given us up, and 
were again on their way to the plains. 

We remained where we were for an hour or more, 
until they disappeared in a bend of the valley three 
or four miles away, and then we weakly went down 
to our horses and packed up and saddled them, and 
went our way, riding fast. We camped that night 
at the foot of the lake, and feasted upon a white- 
tail deer that No Coward killed. 

In due time, the next morning, we passed the 
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head of the lake and entered the prairie where we 
had recovered our horses. The body of the Snake 
that Pitamakan had killed was gone from the place 
where we had left it, so we knew that his com- 
panions had found it and carried it off — into the 
timber, most likely, and covered it with whatever — 
material was handy, brush, sticks, and stones. 
Later on, when we approached the place of our 
moose kill, we were curious enough to go out and 
look at it and learn if the Snakes had found it. 
They had apparently not, but the bears had; big 
though the animal was, they had completely 
stripped it of meat, scattering the smaller bones — 
for yards around. 

From there we went tearing up the trail, fearful 
that the prowlers had in some way got our war 
sacks and carried them off. But no! there they were 
just as we had left them. We got them down, 
took out the meat that we had left in them, now 
rotten, and then, repacking our whole outfit, we 
soon left that last point of timber and began the 
ascent of the bare, steep mountain-side. In places 
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the trail crossed rock slides that, but a few feet 
below us, ended at the edge of cliffs dropping 
sheer into canyons of such depth that I got dizzy 
when I looked down into them. A large boulder 
that No Coward’s horse dislodged went crashing 
down the short slide above one of these cliffs, and 
off it, and involuntarily we checked up and listened. 
It seemed an endless time before we heard its 
thunderous crash upon the canyon floor, and then, 
from cliff to cliff and from peak to peak, the sullen 
echoes of it. We shivered and rode on, thinking of 
our fate should our horses fail to keep their footing 
in the trail. 

The head of the canyon was a cut wall. When 
we were within a hundred yards of it, we found 
that the trail suddenly turned west up a gentle 
incline to the summit of the mountain. 

“Ha, my friends, from the top, there, we shall 
see the different country. We shall go down into 
it. We shall camp by the little streams that go to 
make up the Big-River-of-the-West!”” No Coward 
exclaimed. 
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“Yes. As far as I can see, timbered valleys, 
timbered mountains. A country not to my liking,” 
said Pitamakan. | 

And then we rode up onto the summit and looked 
off, and he cried: “ But no! We are still in our own 
country. I know it! That stream down there is 
Loud-Roaring River!” 

What we saw was a deep valley running south- 
east and dotted with gleaming lakes of various 
size. I understood then our position. We were on 
top of the great spur of the Rockies of which Chief 
Mountain, frowning down upon the plains, was 
the extreme end; the stream below us was a tribu- 
tary of Many-Dead-Chiefs River. I got out my 
glass and looked carefully at every little prairie in 
the valley, and its grassy slopes, but could find no 
horses; the Kootenai were not in it, else I should 
have seen their great herd. Still I could see down it 
for only eight or ten miles, to where it turned more 
to the south. There was the chance that they were 
encamped at the lower end of it. 

We did not linger there on the summit of the 
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divide, and a quarter of a mile down the Loud- 
Roaring River slope we made camp beside a 
rivulet that had its source in a great snowbank. 
There the horses fared well upon the rich mountain 
grasses, but our deer meat, broiled over a fire of 
pine — the only wood obtainable at that height — 
was bitter with the pitchy smoke. We put out the 
fire as soon as possible, and No Coward took the 
first watch, while Pitamakan and I slept: but not 
until Pitamakan had called upon the gods to con- 
tinue to protect us, and to give us revealing 
dreams. 

Mine was the last watch of the night, from about 
two o'clock on, and when day came I was so 
interested in watching the game upon the sur- 
rounding mountains that- I let my companions 
sleep on until after sunrise. In all, there were no 
less than three hundred goats and bighorn in sight, 
singly, by twos and threes and in small bunches, 
the old males always at a distance from the females 
and young. I was particularly interested in an old 
male goat that was wandering along a shelf of rock 
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about two hundred yards up the mountain. He 
disdained the grasses and brush upon it, and was 
feeding upon the moss clinging to the rock wall 
rising above the shelf, and, when necessary to 
reach the higher tempting morsels, he agilely got 
upon his hind feet and reached up for it, bracing 
himself with his front feet against the wall. Then, 
when he had come right over our camp, he noticed 
for the first time our horses, and, advancing to the 
edge of the shelf, sat down upon his haunches just 
as a dog does, and stared at them. For a cloven- 
hoofed animal the posture was so ridiculous, and 
his dish-faced, long-bearded head — neckless, ap- 
parently, just stuck to his breast — had such a 
silly expression that I laughed aloud and awoke 
my sleepers. 

“Ha! Why your early morning laugh?” Pita- 
makan asked, as he sat up; and for answer I 
pointed to the animal. : 

“Ha! I want the hide of that old solemn face!” 
he exclaimed, and, raising his rifle and taking 
careful sight, he pulled trigger. We distinctly 
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heard the plunk of the bullet into flesh. The goat 
flinched from the shock of it, pitched forward from 
the shelf, and striking the steep slope rolled half- 
way down to us. We soon had off his hide, which 
Pitamakan said he would have tanned by a 
Kootenai woman. I was minded to take the 
slender, scimitar-shaped, black horns and make 
spoons of them, but concluded that I did not want 
to bother with them. 

So we packed up, and rode down into the valley 
to a patch of quaking aspen, where, after a bath in 
the river, we had a good meal of deer meat broiled 
_ over the right kind of coals. We took none of the 
goat meat; the carcass was rank with the odor of 
musk. Young goats, and even females, are not so 
bad eating, however, especially in winter, after the 
meat has frozen and thawed a few times. 

A short distance below the place of our break- 
fasting, we found again a camping-place of the 
Kootenai, a one-night halt, apparently. Just 
below it we passed the uppermost of the many 
lakes in the valley, a beautiful lake, from the far 
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shore of which a mountain rose almost straight up 
to a tremendous height. And then, as the valley 
widened, we began to pass other lakes, in all of 
which were numbers of beaver lodges. The shores 
were strewn with trees that the animals had cut 
down and denuded of their branches, and we 
wondered why the Kootenai had passed up such 
rich trapping-ground. 

Sloping down to the eastern shores of these 
lakes, and to the river threading them, were fine 
prairies, divided one from the other by incoming, 
timbered creeks, and in some of these openings 
small bands of buffaloes were grazing — bulls, 
mostly — a sure sign that the great plains were not 
far away. Then, at about four o’clock, we passed 
over a point of heavy timber, the river roaring in a 
deep-cut channel on our right, and came out into a 
very large prairie, at the foot of which we saw 
Many-Dead-Chiefs River. 

“Well, here we are, in the valley of the Lakes- 
Inside. You will soon see the lower one of them,” 
Pitamakan said, and led off sharply to the right, 
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across Loud-Roaring River — roaring loudly there 
over its boulder-strewn bed — and to the top of a 
rise in the prairie. 

From there we saw the beautiful lakes running 
back into the very heart of the mountains. Well 
had they been named. “Inside-Lakes” exactly 
described them. I knew that, years before, one of 
our employees, and formerly a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany man, Hugh Monro, had come to the foot of 
this lake with Father De Smet, and that they had 
erected a wooden cross upon its shore and named it 
and the one above it St. Mary’s Lakes, and the 
river flowing from them St. Mary’s, too. 

Now, looking down upon them, I recalled a little 
story of that trip of Monro and the great Jesuit to 
the Blackfoot camp, then on Belly River. After 
leaving the St. Mary’s they had discovered a large 
war party of mounted men coming toward them, and 
Monro, after examining the party with his glass, 
cried out: “Strip down, Father! Untie that bedding 
on your saddle and throw it off! Those are Crows! 
They are going to give usa hard ride for our lives!” 
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“But, no, my son,” the priest answered. “TI 
need my bedding. We shall trust in God, and I am 
sure that all will be well with us.” 

“Well, trust in God, if you will; I shall trust to 
my horse’s heels!’? Monro cried, and set off at the 
top-speed of his horse. | 

A moment or two later, the priest was riding 
right at his side, and it was only by furious quirting 
of their animals that they managed to get away 
from their pursuers. 

We were still on the big trail, and, continuing on 
our way, we followed it down across the prairie, 
forded the river, and went on up it and then along 
the shore of the lake, and camped on a part- 
timber and part-prairie point running into it. 
Here we again found an old camping-place of the 
Kootenai, but the plentiful signs of game all 
around it, and some buffaloes in sight here and 
there on the big ridge rising to the east of us, were 
proof that they had remained on the point only a 
night or two. As we had used the last of the deer 
meat for our morning meal, we set off up the ridge, 
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intending to approach the nearest band of the 
buffaloes. But we had gone only a little way, 
following up a trickle of water, when we saw a 
beaver dam close ahead. We sneaked up to it, 
looked cautiously over its top, and discovered 
three moose feeding along the shore of the pond, in 
which there were three beaver lodges. The latter 
animals were already beginning their evening 
work, swimming about here and there, some with 
tree-cuttings to sink near the lodges for winter 
food, and none of them paying the slightest atten- 
tion to the moose, a cow and calf, and a two-year 
cow, apparently without young. 

I whispered that I should shoot the young cow. 

“Yes, of course. She is fat!’’ Pitamakan an- 
swered. 

The animal was then standing stern toward me, 
so I waited for a side shot at her. I never got it: 
the beavers swimming about suddenly slapped the 
water with their broad tails as they dived, and, 
with a couple of quick leaps, the moose vanished 
into the brush; and then on the opposite shore we 
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saw a progressing ripple of the tall, coarse swamp- 
grass, and a mountain lion emerged from it and 
stopped ‘at the edge of the water. The moose and 
the beaver had not seen him; with the first scent of 
their dread enemy brought to them by the down- 
| valley wind they were gone! And then with the 
boom of Pitamakan’s rifle the great cat sprang high 
in the air and fell writhing back into the grass. By 
the time we got to him, he was dead. 

“Just what I wanted,” said Pitamakan, as he. 
stroked the animal’s smooth fur. 

I did not need to ask why he wanted it; no 
Blackfoot warrior considered his outfit complete 
unless it included the tanned skin of a lion for a 
saddle robe. | | 

Said No Coward, as with quick knives he and 
Pitamakan skinned the animal: “It is that we 
feast, my friends. This is the best of all meat; 
better than fat buffalo meat.” 

“Not any for me: it is Sun’s meat,”’ Pitamakan 
told him. 

The mountain lion, the grizzly, and white buffalo 
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were all three considered the property of the sun, 
and therefore sacred. One could kill the animals, 
and take their hides, but the meat must always be 
sacrificed to the great sky god. So now, as soon as 
the skin was free from the carcass, Pitamakan gave 
the latter to the sun, with appropriate prayer, and 
we went on up the ridge, No Coward turning with 
evident reluctance from the fat-streaked meat lying 
there in the grass. 

He forgot all about the cat meat, however, when, 
a little later, I killed a young cow buffalo that 
proved to be very fat. We lugged to camp much of 
the choice portions of it and had a great feast. We 
then brought in the horses, packed up, put out the 
fire, and in the darkness rode to an open park well 
up on the ridge, where we passed the night. 

The next morning, soon after sunrise, we were 
again following the trail up the lake. After passing 
the head of it, we crossed a half-mile of prairie land, 
and then the river, and went up the west side of 
the other lake along a gentle slope running down 
to it from the mountains. Much of the slope was 
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open prairie, streaked with groves of cottonwood : 
and quaking aspen wherever a small stream cut 
down across it. 

At a distance of about five miles, we struck the 
foot of a high, pine-covered ledge of white rock run- 
ning out from a red-rock mountain and ending 
abruptly in the lake. ‘The trail up it was so steep 
that we dismounted and led our horses, and were 
well out of breath when we made the top of the 
ledge. The scene that we looked out upon was so 
grand, so wonderful, that it actually hurt. For four 
or five miles on to the head of it, the lake was 
hemmed in by mountains of great height that rose — 
in steep slopes and in cliff after cliff from its shores. 
Toward the head of it there were several small, 
rocky islands, and the head itself was a half-mile 
width of sandy shore, sloping into the water from 
a mixed growth of firs and cottonwoods. The upper 
reaches of most of the mountains were walls of 
great height, with deep bands of snow at the foot 
of them, and resting heavily upon their summits. 
Beyond the lake, ten or twelve miles away, the 
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valley was hemmed in by needle-pointed moun- 
tains whose slopes were one gleaming mass of snow. 

But while my eyes were upon the tremendous 
heights, my companions were intent upon other 
things, and Pitamakan suddenly cried: “Our quest 
ends! There they are, our Kootenai friends!” He 
pointed to the head of the lake. 

Looking there, | saw what had escaped my 
passing glance: thin, faint columns of smoke rising 
from the trees back of the shore. I snatched my 
telescope from its case, adjusted it, and, looking 
through it, saw not only the smoke from many 
lodge fires; there were people along the shore, 
women coming and going, groups of children play- 
ing in the sand. In turn, my companions took the 
glass, and exclaimed that there could be no doubt 

about it, the camp was the one we sought. 
We mounted and went on. Leaving the ledge, 
the trail took us up along the slope of the red-rock 
- mountain; along the edge of cut walls across steep 
slides of shale, and then down to a foaming creek 
issuing from a walled canyon, and pouring into the 
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lake, at the very edge blue-black because of its 
great depth. After crossing this stream, we rode 
on under cliffs for a few hundred yards and came to 
the head of the lake, and the river running into it. 

From the heights that we had traversed I had 
noticed a long, white streak in the blue water at 
the head of the lake, and now saw that the river 
water was white, or, rather, of a milk-and-water 
color. As there had been no rains for some time, I 
thought that very strange, and so did my com- 
panions. We had no time then to talk about it; a 
great crowd of people were gathered on the op- 
posite shore, and we crossed over and were wel- 
comed by Back-in-Sight, the Kootenai chief, and 
two or three of his leading men. Of course the 
Snake scalp dangling from Pitamakan’s saddle- 
bow was spotted at once, and loud was the praise 
that he got from the crowd as we were escorted 
through it to the chief’s lodge. 

The lodges of the Kootenai were smaller than 
those of the Blackfeet, and not so luxuriously 
furnished. The couches had fewer buffalo robes, — 
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and no backrests at the head and foot of them. 
Back-in-Sight’s lodge, however, was a fine one of 
eighteen hides of cow leather, affording ample 
room for us after he had sent all his women but his 
head wife to remain in other lodges as long as we 
were his guests. As soon as we were seated, he 
filled and passed us a pipe to light, which Pita- 
makan did with a little prayer, and then, as it went 
from hand to hand around the circle, and the 
women made preparation for a feast for us, we 
said that we were come with messages from the 
chiefs of the Pikuni and Far Thunder. 

-Pitamakan then started to give them, but the 
chief checked him: “Wait,” he said. “I see that 
what you have to say to us is of great importance. 
The most of my children are out setting their 
traps and hunting. Wait until they return, that 
we may all hear your words, so that you will not 
have to say them more than once.” 

That suited us. We finished the pipe, were given 
generous portions of boiled moose meat, and, while 
we ate, told of our various adventures on our long 
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‘trail from Fort Benton. And then, my thoughts | 
reverting to the river, I asked the chief why it was 
so white? 

“Tt is white for good reason,” he answered. “‘Its 
head is under a great long deep thickness of ice, 
there on the high slope of the Backbone-of-the- 
World. Not only does that ice melt; it constantly 
moves down the slope and crushes the rock it rests 
upon; the white of the water running from it is 
powdered rock, finer than the dust in the trails 
out there on the summer plain.” 

“How wonderful! And can you see the ice 
moving, slipping down?” Pitamakan asked. 

“No. It moves too slowly for that,” the chief 
replied, “but we know that it does move. Wher- 
ever the ice rests upon the edge of a cliff, we see 
on one day that it rises straight up from the edge 
of the rock; on a later day, that it is pushed out 
past the edge; and then, still later, we hear — and 
sometimes see — that great pushed-out mass 
break off and strike the bottom of the cliff with a 
noise that is like thunder in our ears.” 
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“Oh, I must go up to that ice! I must see it 
before we start for home!” I said. 

“Yes. We must see it, that leaving of old Cold- 
Maker,” said Pitamakan. 

It was then about three o’clock, some time before 
the council would be called, so we went out and 
strolled through the big camp. All the women and 
the few men about gave us greetings and smiles as 
we passed. I took note of the beaver-skins pegged 
out around the lodges to dry; there were a great 
many of them, and a few otter-skins. And every- 
where were skins of moose, elk, bighorns, goats, 
and deer. 

Having inspected the camp, we went out on the 
shore of the lake and passed a quiet hour looking at 
it and its wonderful mountains. It was a windless 
evening; the water was like glass, except for the 
frequent splashings of jumping fish. There was a 
queer droning sound in our ears, sometimes loud and 
deep, and then low and in higher key, that I could 
not at first understand; and then it came to me that 
it was the combined voicing of many streams cas- 
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cading down the steep mountains, rumbling in deep 
canyons, pouring over cliffs down into the lake. 

I spoke of it, and Pitamakan said: “Yes, I know. 
Long ago, on an evening just like this, I sat with 
my father on the end of that white rock ledge half- 
way down the lake. I asked him what was the 
strange sound we heard, and he answered: “They 
that you hear are the waterfalls. They mock at us. 
They say, “‘ Look at us, listen to us while you may, 
you of few days. How many of your kind have we 
seen come, and go. We are different; we sing our 
songs forever. We cannot die!”?” 

No Coward shivered. “Oh, let us not be low- 
hearted!” he said, and got up and started back to 
camp, and we trailed after him. 

The men of the camp were now returning from 
their trapping and hunting, some on foot, some on 
top of loads of meat that their horses staggered 
under; and almost without exception, they brought 
in one or more beaver-skins. It was no wonder that 
the two great fur companies of the West were keen 
for their trade. 
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As I stood watching them, I noted — and not for 
the first time—the great difference physically 
between the Kootenai and the Blackfeet. The men 
were of about equal height, but the Kootenai were 
of broader face, darker of skin, and their hands and 
feet were very large; the calves of their legs so 
large from constant mountain-climbing that they 
were abnormal. Nor had they the proud and digni- 
fied bearing and the neatness in dress of the plains 
tribes. The Blackfeet were elegant in everything 
that they did, even in their eating, done as it was 
with their fingers and a knife. And they always ate 
frugally, leisurely. The Kootenai ravenously bolted 
huge quantities of meat at every meal. The 
Blackfeet bathed every morning in the year; the 
Kootenai only occasionally. The former daily 
carefully combed and rebraided their extremely 
long hair; the latter were mostly shock-headed. 
Of the whole tribe, Back-in-Sight alone had ac- 
quired something of the elegance of his Blackfoot 
friends. 

We found, upon returning to the chief’s lodge, 
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‘that we were to have a real feast; his head woman 
had four sets of fat bighorn ribs roasting before the 
fire. When they were nearly cooked, Back-in-Sight 
went just outside and shouted out the names of the 
leading men, inviting them to the feast and council, 
and one by one they came in and were given seats 
according to their standing in the tribe. From the 
beginning the talk was all in the Blackfoot lan- 
guage. All the tribes that associated with the 
Blackfeet, the Kootenai, Saksi, Gros Ventres, and 
others, spoke their language, but the Blackfeet 
never reciprocated. As all other tribes were their 
inferiors, they said, it was beneath their dignity to 
learn their languages. | 

As soon, now, as the feast was over and the first 
pipe was going the round of the circle, the chief 
asked Pitamakan to deliver his message. He gave 
it in a few words, and then I passed the chief the 
tobacco that my uncle had sent him, and gave my 
message, after which I told of our trouble with 
Red Head, and of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
claim to the whole North country. Exclamations 
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of surprise and of anger frequently broke in upon 
the latter part of my talk. 

I finished, and Back-in-Sight said to his men: 
“My children, I think that you are all of my mind. 
Our answer to the Blackfoot chiefs is, ‘Yes! We 
shall join you in the South, and help you drive back 
the Crows.’ And to Far Thunder it is, ‘Yes! Long 
Knife Chief, we accept your generous present. We 
smoke with you. You shall have our catch of 
furs!’” 

“That is our answer!” — “Your words are our 
words!” — “The Red Coat trader dogs, we shall 
show them who owns these mountains!” the gath- 
ering cried. 

“| have one more thing to tell you,” I said, when 
the excited circle had quieted down. “Our fire- 
boats have brought to Far Thunder many guns of a 
new kind, and he holds back some so that you all 
can trade for them, and one he has laid aside for 
you, Back-in-Sight, chief! See! This is the kind 
of guns they are!” 

And with that we stripped the cases from the 
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weapons, Pitamakan and I, and told them that 
we should fire a few shots up through the smoke 
hole of the lodge. We did so, and the gathering 
simply went wild with astonishment. Having fired 
the few shots, we removed the remaining car- 
tridges from the magazines, lest there be an acci- 
dent, and passed the rifles for inspection. 

It was amusing to hear the comments that were 
made. The general opinion was that the weapon 
was the result of some white man’s powerful 
dream. Every one present said that he would have 
the price of one of the rifles right with him when he 
arrived in our fort. Back-in-Sight said nothing. He 
kept smiling and rubbing the palms of his hands 
together, very happy in the knowledge that one of 
the many-shots rifles was his, was to be handed to 
him by his trader friend, Far Thunder. 

It was late when the council dispersed and we 
went to bed, having decided on the next day we 
should go to the head of the valley and see the 
great ice slope, and, upon our return, strike out for 
home. Just as we were drifting into sleep a thun- 
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dering crash broke upon our ears and echoed again 
and again from one side of the valley to the other. 
The chief told us that it was caused by a fall of ice 
from a high cliff well up the canyon of the stream 
that we had crossed just below the head of the lake. 
There, too, he said, was a great ice-bank high on 
the cut-wall mountain, and in such a position that 
nothing but a bird could get to it. I was more than 
ever interested; determined that nothing should 
prevent me examining the ice at the head of 
the valley. 

We did not go up the valley on the following day. 
Before morning a heavy rain set in that kept us 
camp-bound for three days; rain that fell some- 
times in sullen torrents, and again came with such 
wind-driven force that it rattled against the lodges, 
sheltered though they were in the timber. Then, 
when the weather cleared on the fourth day, we did 
not find our horses until evening; they had made 
friends with the Kootenai herd, and had gone well 
up on a mountain-side to graze by themselves. 

The chief advised us to make the trip on foot, as 
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there was no regular trail to the head of the valley. 
It was seldom visited by his people, he said, as 
there were no beavers up there, and the few 
hunters that made their way up to the ice were 
each time obliged to make a fresh trail of their 
own. 

We did not get an early start. For about five 
miles the going was fairly good up the wide 
timbered valley. Then, suddenly, it narrowed, and, 
finding that we could not follow up the gorge of 
the river, we were obliged to take to the steep — 
flank of the mountain on the right of it. Trouble 
began at once. The alders were so thick, and 
breast-high buckbush, too, that at times our 
horses could not force their way through them, and 
we would have to turn back and seek another 
direction of advance. In places, too, the slope was 
boggy; twice one and another of our animals sank 
helplessly, and it was only with the most strenuous 
work that we got them out, simply plastered with 
black mud, and ourselves, too. No Coward got 
angry and cursed our luck in French and broken 
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English, and then Pitamakan gave him a dressing- 
down in fierce Blackfoot, telling him that he was 
nothing but a worthless whiner, and that, if he 
could not face the situation like a man, to turn 
straight upon our back trail and leave us to go on 
in peace. That quieted him. 

We had all of three miles of that brush and bog, 
and then, passing the shoulder of the mountain and 
turning down into the valley, again somewhat 
widened, had fair going up through the scattering, 
stunted spruces. The river was now running due 
east. We kept close to it, following a game trail 
that appeared to be used mostly by goats, and, 
after a couple of miles of very steep going, we came 
to its forks, the south one of which was milky 
white, and therefore coming from the great ice- 
bank that we sought. The other fork, we saw, 
headed in a long, narrow, clear lake. On the south 
side of it rose a mighty mountain peak; on its west 
side was a black mountain of many cliffs. West of 
the lake was a rising slope in the gap, and beyond it 
- nothing but the blue sky. Some goats were feeding 
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near the outlet of the lake, and many more were 
scattered about upon the black cliff mountain. 

We crossed the river and started up the milky 
fork, and had gone but a couple of hundred yards 
when we came upon the remains of a goat that had 
evidently been killed by a mountain lion. This 
Was apparently a favorite summering place for the 
goats, here upon the crest of the great range. Their 
thick coats, thick and long even in summer, made 
them immune to cold. 

Passing at a distance.of about a mile the extreme 
end of the mountain to the south of the lake, we 
came at last to the foot of the great ice-bank, and 
to a cavern in it from which the stream came foam- 
ing, and so milky that its stony bottom could not 
be seen at the depth of two inches. Here at its 
lower edge the ice in places ended in high cliffs, and 
in others sloped steeply down to a ridge of very 
fine rock that was parallel with it. At the foot of 
the cliffs, and especially near the stream cavern, 
lay blocks of ice that had broken from them, some 
of which were of the size of a big house. We 
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brought our horses to a stand at the mouth of the 
cavern and stared into its green depths, and 
‘shivered. Then, crossing the stream again, we 
went a little way up the slope opposite the ice, and 
made camp. From that elevation we could see that 
the ice-bank was of great extent and of great depth. 

Here, for the first time along our devious trail, 
we were positive that no enemies were about. We 
hobbled the horses and let them go to graze as they 
pleased, and then we gathered a lot of dead spruce 
branches and poles for a good evening fire. But 
the wood was no good; it never is at a great eleva- 
tion. It gave out more smoke and sparks than heat, 
and we shivered around it as we ate some dried 
moose meat that Back-in-Sight’s woman had 
given us. At dusk we got under our bedding and 
passed a cold night, a wakeful night. 

1 What Thomas Fox called an ice-bank is the great ice-field 
in Glacier National Park, named the Blackfoot Glacier. The 
mountain that it rests upon is Mount Jackson, named after 
William Jackson, a grandson of Rising Wolf — Hugh Monro — 
and one-time Custer scout. Little did Thomas and Pitamakan 


and No Coward dream that, in years to come, the place would 
_ be visited by thousands of tourists. 
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{n the middle of it, Pitamakan called out to 
know if I was awake; and when I made reply, he 
exclaimed: “ How Sun must hate old Cold-Maker!” 

“How so? Explain,’ I said. | 

“You can see it for yourself,” he went on. 
“‘Here is this great ice-bank, and a lot more of 
them scattered upon this Backbone-of-the-World. 
They are Cold-Maker’s leavings. Every summer 
Sun drives him away back into his Far North 
home, melting the snow and ice that he every 
winter brings upon our country, but he fails to 
melt it all, and these leavings are Cold-Maker’s 
defiance to him, his word that he still lives and will 
come again with his terrible cold and snow and 
wind to make unhappy all of us, men and animals, 
Sun’s children whom he tries to protect. I can’t 
understand it. Sun has great power; it seems to me 
that he should find some way to put an end to 
Cold-Maker!” 

“Maybe Sun does n’t want to kill him. Maybe 
he and Cold-Maker but play a great game; gamble 
with one another with their heat and cold,” No 
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Coward suggested. “Anyhow, that is what I have 
heard the Crees say about it.” 

“Ha! The Crees! Crazy dogs! It is little that 
they know about the gods! Why, their god is 
nothing but a rabbit! A big white rabbit! With 
such a helper it is no wonder that they are a poor 
and worthless people!” my almost-brother ex- 
claimed. 

“Let us try to sleep. We need sleep,” I said, and 
all was quiet again. 


CHAPTER XI 


OON after sunrise we were climbing up onto 

the face of the ice-bank. We found, when we 
got up onto the steep slope of it, that it was snow- 
covered, and the surface stained with dust and bits 
of rock that the winds had torn from the bare peaks 
of the mountains. From the very start we found 
that there were holes in it that we must carefully 
avoid slipping into, narrow, straight-down holes in 
the ice. We crawled to the edge of one of them, and 
admired its beautiful clear green sides, and shivered 
at the blackness of its great depth. — 

Up and up we climbed the steep slope, and, when 
we were fairly halfway to the summit, I realized 
that the ice there was hundreds of feet thick. We 
were not far south of the side of the big mountain; 
on our left the ice extended along the slope for 
several miles to the flank of another peak; and 
beyond that was still more ice. 

Having climbed about a mile, we at last ap- 
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proached the upper edge of the ice, and believed 
from its appearance that we could step from it onto 
the narrow slope of bare rock that formed the very 
crest of the range. But when we got there, we 
stared down into a thirty- or forty-foot gap between 
the ice and the rock; the rock was a wall, and so 
_was the ice. We were surprised, and at a loss as to 
what to do. I was, anyhow. I wanted to see the 
west side of the range. 

No Coward was for turning back, straight down 
the way we had come, but we persuaded him to go 
on with us south along the edge of the ice to try to 
_ find a place where we could leave it. We soon 
found one where the ice had broken down and 
formed a bridge across the chasm. The passage 
was risky, but we made it, and from the summit 
of the rock looked off to the west at a hundred 
miles and more of heavily forested mountains and 
valleys, and here and there saw the gleam of the 
lake, and a stretch of a stream. It was a sober 
scene, not one at all pleasing to us; we were glad 
that we had not been obliged to go down into the 
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never-ending timber in order to deliver our message 
to the Kootenai. We did not linger there. I led the 
way back across the ice-bridge and down the great 
ice-bank toward camp, pausing more than once to 
survey its great width and breadth, and estimate 
its depth from the contour of its setting. It could 
not be less than five hundred feet in depth, I 
believed. 

I was still in the lead as we neared the lower 
edge of the ice. There we had to proceed very 
slowly and cautiously to avoid the holes in it, and 
I was just congratulating myself upon our having 
had no accident, when what I thought had the 
appearance of solidness between two holes gave 
way with me, and with a yell of fear I went into the 
hole that a last thin crust of the winter snow had 
concealed. I have been in some bad places in my 
life, but in none of them—and some seemed 
hopeless — did I experience the sickening feeling 
that was mine as I slipped down between those 
two green, smooth ice walls. I was certain that I 
was to meet my death at the end of it. 
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I steeled myself for the terrible thud with which 
I should strike bottom, and then I felt that the 
hole was narrowing; that I was being squeezed by 
its contraction. I came to a not sudden stop, and, 
as I looked up, felt about for footing. There was 
none; my feet swung free. I realized that I had 
come to a stop in a waist in the hole, and was 
likely to pass through it and go on down to my 
death. 

After all, I had not fallen so very far; twenty-five 
or thirty feet above I saw Pitamakan’s anxious 
face appear, and I shouted to him: “‘Quick! Go to 
our camp for a rope! Pull me out before I slip 
through the narrow place that I am in!” 

He was gone like a flash, and then No Coward 
looked down at me: “You lif! My frien’! H’I 
’ave eet ze beeg scare w’en you go so queek! Soon 
we pull you out!” 

“T’m slipping! I can’t reach my knife! Drop 
yours down to me!” I yelled; and indeed I believed 
that the heat of my body was melting the ice 
around me. It was a horrible sensation! 
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The knife came down, belt, sheath, and all, and 
would have struck my head had I not warded off 
the blow. I snatched the knife from the sheath 
and easily enough cut a niche in the ice upon my 
left side, in which to rest that arm and brace my- 
self from further slipping, but it was not so easy to 
cut the niche on the other side. I managed to do 
it, however, and hung the belt on my shoulder, and 
put the knife back in the sheath. There was no 
doubt now but that I was slipping; the one thing 
that had prevented my going on down was my 
heavy blanket capote that had bunched up over 
my hips. I braced myself on my arms and slightly 


lifted myself and got relief from the pressure that | 


was painful. 


No Coward in the meantime encouraged me, | 


kept calling down to me the progress that Pita- 

makan was making in his run for the ropes. What 

if we had taken Back-in-Sight’s advice and come 

afoot? Then there would have been no ropes for 

my rescue, I thought. I stared at the green ice; it 

was chilling me; already my legs were numb from 
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cold. How I hated the ice, and myself for not hay- 
ing been content to look upon it from a distance! 

After what seemed to me an endless time, No 
Coward called down that Pitamakan was back 
upon the ice with the ropes. 

A few minutes later down came a dangling end 
to me, and Pitamakan shouted: “Tie it around 
yourself under your arms. And wait until I can 
cut some brace holes for our feet; we shall then 
pull you up.” 

I tied the end to my rifle, that I had never let 
go in my fall, and sent it up. The rope came back. 
I fastened it around myself, and presently I began 
the ascent by heaves of a few inches at a time. The 
rope was a four-braid of buffalo rawhide, and I 
noticed that, just above my reach, it was danger- 
ously frayed and worn down on one of the strands; 
in fact, nearly severed. Fearfully I watched the 
place; should it part, I was sure that I should not 
again be brought to a stop in the waist of the hole. 
But now I neared the surface of the ice and the rope 
still held. I could see the tense faces of my com- 
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panions as they cautiously in turn took fresh grips 
upon the rope for another pull. And then, while 
No Coward held the rope, Pitamakan reached 
down and grasped my upstretched arms, and they 
both gave a mighty heave and pulled me out upon 
the ice beside them. 

“Ha! You survive!” Pitamakan exclaimed. 

“By just a little! If the hole had n’t narrowed so 
‘that I stuck in it, I should have smashed to the 
bottom!” 

“Well, we know how mean old Cold-Maker is,” 
he said. “He makes these holes in his leavings, and 
then covers some of them with snow, makes traps of 
them for whoever comes along. Men and animals, 
he hates us all, he likes to kill us off!” 

I stood up and examined my hips: both were 
bruised and blue. I walked painfully; with some 
difficulty I got down off the ice and made my way 
to our camp. As soon as we struck bare ground, 
the others ran on and got the horses and saddled 
them, and we were soon on our back trail, and, 
downhill, making far better time than when we 
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came up the steep valley. Along the boggy, alder- 
grown shoulder of the mountain our horses did not 
once mire down. 

It was not quite dark when we arrived in camp 
and unsaddled. Back-in-Sight welcomed us to his 
lodge fire. Thankfully I took my place upon the 
soft robe couch, and told in a few words my near 
end in the great ice-bank. 

‘When I had finished, the chief struck his breast 
and cried: ‘‘ What a fool I am getting to be! I 
should have given you warning of those snow- 
covered holes! Many of our men have fallen into 
them, never to come out!” 

Later on, after we had finished eating, Back-in- 
Sight again called in his leading men, and they 
decided upon their trapping route for the summer. 
From Mountain Fort they had come straight to 
their present camp, intending to clean out the 
beavers thereabouts and then start back north, 
trapping every stream as they went, and making 
two détours to streams upon the west slope of the 
mountains. They said now that they would go to 
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the head of Loud-Roaring River, trap down it and ; 
its lakes, and then go on south to the heads of the 
different streams, trapping out each one of them, 
and make a last catch down Sun River. In the 
latter end of Falling-Leaves moon, they would 
‘arrive at Fort Benton to trade, and to join the 
Blackfoot tribes to trap with them in the South. 
Then the chief said to me: “Otahtoyi, give these 
words to our friend, Far Thunder: ‘Long Knife 
Chief, before the leaves are all fallen from the’ 
trees, we shall make your heart glad. You shall see | 
us entering the great gate of your fort with our 
horses loaded with beaver-skins!’” 

“Tt is not alone the beaver-skins that my uncle 
wants. He wants you all there in the South 
country. You know that he has great friendship 
for you and your people,” I said. 

“Ha! Well we know that!” he said. “Though 
his skin is white, he is really one of us!” 

“Yes! And he is generous to us! He loves, 
too, to sit and smoke and talk with us,” said an- 
other. 
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“His woman, too, is of great heart; she pities 

our widows and orphans; she gives them much!” 
spoke up the chief’s head wife. 
» “You can’t say too much good of Far Thunder 
and Tsistsaki,” I told them. “I was fatherless, 
motherless. They became father and mother to 
me!” 

“Ai! We know, we know! Have n’t we watched 
you grow up with them? Their love for you is 


!” the woman said to me 


strong 

It was late when the council broke up, it finally 
being decided that, as the beavers above the head 
of the lake had been about all caught, traps should 
be taken up on the morrow, and, on the following 
day, camp should be moved to the foot of the lake, 
where there were a few streams to be trapped. As 
we were preparing to sleep, Back-in-Sight com- 
plained that he was short of powder and ball, and 
asked us to hunt bighorns for him the next day, 
as he needed a number of the skins for leather for 
clothing. We readily agreed to do that for him, and 
_ he gave us directions for going into a basin in the 
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mountains below, where he said there were always 
large numbers of the animals. 

The next morning, therefore, after an early meal, 
we saddled up and,crossing the river, rode down 
along the lake to the stream putting into it from 
the canyoned gap between the tremendously high 
mountain at its head and the long, red-rock 
mountain that extended on down to the white-rock 
ledge. 


After crossing this stream, and ascending to the 


upper level of the canyon, we found a heavy game 
trail that led us back along the canyon edge for a 
mile, where it ended and a beautiful wide and long, 
high-rimmed mountain basin spread out before us, 
the stream cascading down through its center. 
Right there we picketed our horses and went on, 
following up the shore of the creek, and at the 
edge of every rise carefully looking on ahead for 
game. 

Finally, when about halfway across the basin, 
we climbed a ledge of ten or twelve feet, and, 
peering through the blueberry bushes that crowned 
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it, discovered at once a band of no less than nine- 
teen bighorns, all of them large rams. They were a 
quarter of a mile from us, at the extreme back side 
of the basin, and, somewhat scattered out, were 
climbing a steep slope of fine shale. They went up 
it but a little way when one of them paused, and 
with his forefeet pawed a resting-place in the slope 
and lay down, and one after another of the others 
did likewise. 

We saw at a glance that we could not pass from 
the ledge without being discovered by them, and 
No Coward said that we might as well turn back and 
hunt down along the side of the red-rock mountain. 
But Pitamakan declared that we should remain 
right where we were. The animals were at present 
in the shadow of the great wall of the mountain to 
the east, and comfortable enough. But the sun 
would soon be shining right upon them, and sooner 
or later they would have to move, and would more 
than likely come down to drink, and we could then 
sneak to easy range of them. His advice was good, 
_ and we made ourselves as comfortable as possible 
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there in the brush, determined to remain all day, if 
that was necessary. 
_ We now had time to look at our surroundings, 
and at once located the ice-bank that had caused 
the tremendous crash we heard the night of our ~ 
arrival in the Kootenai camp. The mountain on 
the upper side of the basin rose cliff after cliff to a 
tremendous height, and on top of the upper cliff, 
filling a large semicircular niche, was the ice. Its 
face was all the way from thirty or forty to a 
hundred feet in thickness, green sparkling in the 
morning sun, and in places it projected over the 
edge of the cliff. A fine cataract gushed out from 
under it, but the fall was so great that the water 
all spread out like rain before it struck the ledge 
below, a drop of something like five hundred feet. 
Along the lower cliffs of this mountain were a 
number of goats. Upon the more gentle slopes of 
the lower side of the basin we-saw more of the 
animals, and several bands of bighorns, mostly 
females and young. 

Just as Pitamakan had predicted they would do, 
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the rams got up from their beds soon after the sun 
began to shine upon the slope, and came down into 
the basin, and some brush-grown hummocks hid 
them from us. We cautiously advanced, and in due 
time looked over the last of the little rises and, not 
fifty yards away, saw the game gathered around a 
little pool of water. We opened fire upon them and 
four went down at once, the others making for the 
shale slope from which they had come. We con- 
tinued to fire— Pitamakan and I—while No 
Coward muttered bad words as he got powder and 
ball into his rifle and cap upon the nipple, and we 
kept dropping the animals, five more before they 
reached the foot of the shale, and, as they ran up 
it, one after another they fell and rolled back down 
it until only three were still climbing when we had 
emptied our magazines. No Coward then fired at 
them and missed, and before we could get more 
cartridges from our pouches — belts for them had 
not been invented at that time —the survivors 
were out of range. Several that we shot still lived; 
we put them out of their misery, and then stood 
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amazed at what we had done with our many-shots 
rifles. 

Said Pitamakan: “If you and I can kill that fast, 
just think what the Pikuni will do to a herd of 
buffaloes when they charge into it with their new, 
many-shots death-spitters!” 

And No Coward, snorting, breathing hard, cried 
out as he shook his weapon viciously: “You worth- 
less old piece of Red Coat traders’ iron! When we 
arrive in the Long Knives’ fort, into the river you 
go and [ buy me a many-shots!”’ 

We laughed, sent him after the horses, and began 
skinning our kills. He soon returned with the 
animals, and also fell to work. As we took off the 
skins, we butchered the carcasses, making neat 
piles of the meat for whoever of the Kootenai 
would come for it. 

We arrived in camp with the skins and some 
choice sets of ribs early in the afternoon, and 
Back-in-Sight and the other men present were all 
but speechless when they saw the pile of them that 


we threw down by the doorway of the lodge. When — 
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I explained that but three of a band of nineteen 
rams had got away from us, they were still more 
astonished. Several of our hearers went for horses 
with which to pack in the meat that we had left. 

When we were in the lodge and eating the food 
that the woman set before us, the chief asked for 
my rifle, and I removed the cartridges and handed 
it to him. He passed all of an hour minutely 
examining it, working its mechanism, and telling 
what he would do when he obtained the many- 
shots that Far Thunder was to give him. 

As he handed the weapon back to me, he eX- 
claimed: ‘‘My son, without doubt this many-shots | 
is the most wonderful dream that was ever dreamed - 
by any one, white or Indian!” 

That evening we told the chief that we should 
leave him early the next morning, and take the 
trail for home. He begged us to camp with him one 
more night, saying that when camp moved the 
next morning he wanted to ride ahead with us and 
see the working of our many-shots at any game 
that we might find. We agreed to do that for him. 
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It was about ten o’clock, the next day, when the 
four of us entered the little prairie at the foot of the 
white-rock ledge — halfway down the lake — and 
saw a young grizzly turning over rocks at the 
lower end of it. I handed my rifle to the chief and 
he got down from his horse, made a sneak on the 
bear, and fired and wounded him. Young though 
he was, the bear had a brave and wicked heart; 
with a loud roar of pain and anger he made a snap 
at his stinging wound, and then came for the chief 
on the jump. He bravely stood his ground, firing 
shot after shot at the charging animal, finally 
downing him at fifteen or twenty feet with a last 
bullet in his brain. Then, singing the victory song 
of the Kootenai, he ran and danced round and 
round the animal, and, when we rode up to him 
with his horse, he cried out: “J count a coup, my 
friends! I am very happy! Here and now I give a 
horse to each one of you!” 

We helped him skin the bear, and then, when the 
great caravan of the tribe caught up with us, we 
went on in its lead. 
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Camp was made, late that afternoon, on the big 
prairie at the foot of the lake. 

Between sunset and dark, as we were eating our 
evening meal, a boy thrust his head inside the door- 
way and excitedly spoke a few words to the chief. 

The latter turned to us and said, “‘ Red Head and 
five others are riding into camp!” 

“He comes, that Red Head! He comes for you 
and me, to seize us! It is just what I have been 
expecting! My friend, what shall we do?” No 
Coward cried to me. | 

“Just sit here, with our rifles ready to use,” I 
answered, and stripped the case from mine and 
Jaid it at my side. He and Pitamakan did likewise. 

Back-in-Sight spoke hurriedly to his woman, and 
she left the lodge. ‘She is to tell my children to 
arm themselves and gather around outside and 
await my call. She is to say, too, that all lodges 
are closed to the men who approach,” he told us. 

No Coward fidgeted in his seat; he breathed 
hard; his hands visibly trembled as he took up his 
rifle hesitantly, and then laid it down. 
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Pitamakan stared at him, and said coldly: “We 
named you No Coward — don’t oblige us to cut 
off half of the name!” 

“T do not want to fight! To think of it makes me 


sick! But, my friends, if I have to, you shall see — 


how I can fight!” he answered, and gritted his 
teeth and stiffened in his seat. 

We heard then the riders draw up close out- 
side, and a moment later the door curtain was 
thrust aside, and Red Head entered and, after a 
sweeping glance at us, looked directly at the chief, 
gave him a “How!” of greeting, and, without 
waiting for the answering welcome, passed on 
around the fireplace and seated himself at the head 
of the couch next to that of the chief; and following 
came his five men, one of them white, the others, as 
I saw at a glance, all English halfbreeds. He had 


taken good care to have with him none of our 


Frenchman’s blood. Between the voyageurs, trap- 
pers, and other Fur Company men of the two 
races was always bitter hatred and rivalry. 
“Well, young Mr. American Fur Company man, 
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and you, Antoine, here I am, back again. I arrest 
you both! To-morrow you start with me to Moun- 
tain Fort!” Red Head said to us with immense sat- 
isfaction in his voice and gestures. And with that he 
drew from the huge pocket of his capote two pairs 
of handcuffs, threw the clinking things to the ground 
in front of his men, and ordered them to seize us. 

The words were no more than out of his mouth 
than he was staring at the muzzle of my rifle, 
pointed straight at his breast, and then at the 
leveled rifles of Pitamakan and No Coward. 

“‘Just any of you try to do that and we fire! 
Don’t one of you make a move!” I cried. 

“But you can’t do that! It is against all law and 
order! I arrest you two; you have to submit 
peaceably to it!” Red Head said to me, showing 
great surprise at this turn of affairs. 

““We mean it! You die if you attempt to lay 
hands on us! We are no slaves of your old North 
Company! What do you take us for, anyhow? 
Fools?” I shouted. 

He did not answer, just stared at me wide-eyed. 
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I heard No Coward say to one of his men: ““T’omas! 
Best you look h’out! Dose two guns he ees shoot 
many time! You h’all get keeled bifore you shoot 
one time!” | 

As he spoke, Back-in-Sight shouted something to 
the gathering outside of the lodge, and ina moment 
men poured into it, fell upon Red Head and his 
men, and roughly took from them their guns and 
their sheath knives. They made not the slightest 
resistance. 

The chief then, in the sudden silence that ensued, 
said to Red Head in Blackfoot — and No Coward 
interpreted it: “I am just showing you how much 
we are your slaves! Now, you all of you go out of 
my lodge and out of my camp. To-morrow, when 
you are ready to take your back trail, you shall 
have your guns!” 

I then cried to the chief: cy want to do some- 
thing to this Red Head, something that he will not 
soon forget!” 

“Do as you will! I will give him to you! Kill 
hin, if you want to!” he replied. 
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And at that I said to my companions: “ Pita- 
makan! Kuwt-ai-ko-pum! Put those seizers’ brace- 
lets upon Red Head and the man next to him!” 
I then pointed my rifle straight at Red Head and 
warned him that if he made a move it would be his 
last one. 

Pitamakan eagerly, and No Coward hesitatingly 
following, crossed the lodge to do my bidding. The 
former snatched the handcuffs from the ground, 
seized Red Head’s wrists, and endeavored to fasten 
on the cuffs, that were massive lock-and-key 
affairs. He did not understand the mechanism. I 
told No Coward to lock them, and then lock the 
other pair, and give me the keys. He did so, Red 
Head protesting: ‘But you must n’t do this! This 
is disgraceful! You can’t do this, you know!” 

“We are doing it, all the same, and you are 
going to wear those things until you have them 
filed off in Mountain Fort! Ha! How I should like 
to see your factor’s face when you appear before 
him!” I laughed. 

He made no answer to that. Nor did any of his 
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men speak a word. They just sat there, heads 
bowed, the most dejected lot of men imaginable. 
Again Back-in-Sight spoke to Red Head, No 
Coward interpreting: “ Now, go!” he said. “Goll 
of you out of my lodge and out of my camp! To- 
morrow, as I promised, you shall have your guns.” 


CHAPTER XII 


HEY went; and as the last man, Red Head 
himself, passed out, thunderous laughter 
and shouts of derision went up from the men 
inside, and the great crowd gathered around the 
lodge. They, too, soon went their several ways. 
A few of the leading men remained with us during 
the evening, and the talk was of many things, but 
often it reverted to the plight of Red Head. I 
joined in the laugh that it always raised; and at the 
same time wondered how the man could have 
thought that we should tamely let him put hand- 
cuffs upon us and take us to his factor. I now see 
that, so used was he to the limitless power of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, he believed that we 
would not for a moment question it; that, anyhow, 
with five good men at his back, we would not dare 
attempt to resist his orders. 
Right after breakfast, the next morning, Back- 
‘in-Sight had his band of horses run in, and then 
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gave to each of us the horse that he had promised 
when he counted coup upon the bear. They were all 
fine large animals, and we badly needed them, as 
our horses had become very footsore. We put our 
saddles and outfit upon them, the chief promising 
to take good care of the others until he could 
deliver them to us in the fall. Then, after a few 
last words with our good friend, we mounted and 
rode out of camp, and, at the big creek cutting 
down through the prairie, we passed close by the 
camp of Red Head and his men. 

With hands raised awkwardly in front of his 
breast he came running toward us, calling to me to 
stop, that he wanted to talk with me. I gave him 
no answer, led straight on, and rounding a point of 
brush we saw no more of him. I wondered if he had 
intended to beg me for the keys to his handcuffs. 
I took them from my pocket, intending to throw 
them into the tall grass, then I put them back. 
They would make a fine adornment for the walls 
of the office in our fort, I thought. 

After passing the head of the lower lake, we 
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turned, quartering up the great ridge to the east, 
Pitamakan leading, and on top of it we struck the 
mountain trail of the Blackfeet. None of the 
tribes had used it for several years, but its deep 
travois ruts were not even grass-grown; the buf- 
faloes kept it well worn down. With a last look at 
the beautiful Inside-Lakes, deep down in the 
heart of the mountains, we went on, and at noon 
rested by the side of a small spring stream, a 
feeder of Little River—the Milk River of Lewis 
and Clark — the most northerly tributary of the 
Missouri. As I drank from it I was glad that I 
was safely out of Hudson’s Bay Company ter- 
ritory. But, as was afterwards proved by the 
international survey, Red Head’s final attempt to 
arrest me had been south of the Canadian line. 

Years afterward I learned from an old Hudson’s 
Bay Company employee, who had become a free 
trapper and drifted into Montana, that when Red 
Head appeared in Mountain Fort with manacles 
on his wrists, the factor, Terrible Tongue, became 
so enraged at him that for a time he was unable to 
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speak; and then, when he did find his tongue, said | 


more horrible things with it than he had ever before 
done in a few minutes, and that was a whole lot. 
And finally he ordered that, for punishment, Red 
Head should continue to wear the handcuffs for 
ten days! 

We camped that night on Cutbank River, a 
tributary of the Marias River, and as usual moved 
on for a mile or two after eating our evening meal 
and putting out the fire. We well knew that this 
mountain trail was much used by enemy war 
parties seeking the camps of the Blackfeet and the 
Kootenai. The night passed without incident of 
any kind. : 

In the morning we turned to the river to bathe, 
and to cook our breakfast, roasting some dry meat 
that the Kootenai had given us. The deep and 
fairly wide valley was alive with game, and from 
where we sat around our little fire we could see 


herds of buffaloes, bands of antelopes, and numbers ~ 


of elk, and deer of both kinds. Four bears were ~ 


also in sight, some wolves and coyotes, too. And, — 
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while we were eating, a kit fox, catching the odor 
of the roasted meat, came within twenty yards of 
us as he hungrily sniffed around. I threw a piece of 
the meat at him, and he dodged into some brush, 
but soon sneaked out, pounced upon it, and ate it 
right there with much growling. We threw him a 
second piece, a big sheet of uncooked meat, and he 
made off with it. 

It is probably worth while to record here that 
the name of this stream is of Blackfoot origin. For 
some miles before it joins the Marias River, it runs 
deep down between two rock cliffs, and hence the 
name, Pu-nak-ik-si: Cutbank. 

We were again on the trail by seven o’clock, 
following it up a long high brush- and quaking- 
aspen-covered slope to the top of a pine-covered 
ridge putting out from the mountains, the divide 
between Cutbank and Two Medicine, the latter 
the largest tributary of the Marias. From the 
summit of the ridge we looked down at the lower 
lake on the West Fork, and the upper lake, far 
_ back in the mountains, and at the foot of a pecu- 
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liarly shaped peak named the Rising Bull. It really 
has the appearance of a monstrous buffalo getting 
upon his feet. : 

Still keeping to the trail, we descended the ridge 
and crossed the stream just below the lower lake, 
and, following it down, we came in about two 
miles to the West Fork of the river, to a wide trail 
running west through a very low pass down the 
west slope of the great range.’ It was by this trail 
that the Flatheads, Pend Oreilles, Nez Percés, and 
other west-side tribes generally came out upon the 
plains to hunt buffaloes, whenever the Blackfeet 
permitted them to do so. We were glad to find no 
tracks in it, old or fresh, other than those of passing 
game animals, for we well knew that it was also a 
great war trail. 


It was about noon, so we stopped at a point on — 


the narrow divide between and near the junction 
of the two forks, to give our horses a rest and oppor- 
tunity to fill up with the rich grass and pea vines 


1'Two Medicine Pass, through which now runs the Great 
Northern Railway. 
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that there had hardly been touched by the game. 
F'rom where we sat we could see down the West 
Fork for several hundred yards. Midway of this 
stretch were five buffalo bulls, all lying down on 
the sandy shore of the river, and, while we idly 
watched them, they one by one got up and 
stretched themselves, bowing their high humped 
backs and switching their short brush-tipped tails. 


_They then began to feed away from the shore, one 


of them straying from the others close under a 
brush-covered outcropping of rock about ten feet 
in height. From it, with a mighty roar, suddenly 
sprang a huge grizzly and landed upon the bull’s 
back and neck. His motions were so quick that 
we could hardly follow them, but we made out 
that he reached forward with his left paw to the 
nose of the animal and gave the big head a side- 
ward, upward jerk that broke his neck. Large and 
powerful as was the bull, he was stumbling to 
earth from the weight of the bear, and now he 
instantly collapsed and never made a kick as he 


_ died. As he fell, the bear lightly sprang from him, 
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turned and saw that he was dead, and, leisurely 
moving over to the head, began to take off the 
nose in huge and hastily gulped mouthfuls. With 
three or four ripping bites he finished it, and 
walked back and began to feed upon a ham of the 
carcass. 

“There! There is a chance for you,” Pitamakan 
said to our friend. “ You North people consider it 
a coup to kill a real bear; go and count coup on 
that old bull-eater!” 

“Why don’t you go down and kill him?” the 
other asked. 

“T have n’t any cartridges to spare; we have 
already wasted too many in showing people how 
our many-shots work!” | 

“Then I go! I go with my one-shot! Maybe it 
is that I die, but anyhow I go!” No Coward 
declared, and started to rise. 

“Remain seated!” Pitamakan ordered, laying 
upon him a detaining hand. “I was but trying 
again how fit you are to carry the name that we 
have given you. Truly, you are No Coward!” 
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“Oh, we still have plenty of cartridges; let us go 
kill the bear, and so save the lives of some of the 
animals that are our food,” I proposed. 

| But again Pitamakan objected: “There may be 
enemies around to hear our shots! We may find 
use for all the cartridges we have, every last one of 
them, before we see our lodges. We must just 
leave old stick-mouth to his feasting,” he said, 
earnestly, and that ended the talk. 

We idly watched the bear working his way into 
the ham of the bull. He ate the greater part of it, 
an enormous gorge of red, dripping flesh, and then 
slowly made his way to the river and lay down in 
it. We went back to find our horses, mounted, and 
rode on. 

We camped that night on Badger Creek, so 
named by the Blackfeet. Their word- for it 
is Mz’-sin-ski Is-1-sak'-ta (Striped-Face Creek), 
striped face being the name for the animal we call 
the badger. (I believe that I have not heretofore 

mentioned that the vowels of the native words in 
this narrative have the Italian pronunciation.) 
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I give the original names of these streams 
because some day the dwellers in the cities that 
will surely stand upon their banks will be interested 
in learning what they were, and some browser in 
an old bookshop may find the information in a 
musty copy of this narrative. 


Leaving Badger Creek early the following morn- _ 


ing, we passed, during the day, Sik’-o-kin-i Is-1- 
sak'-ta (Backbone-Tree Creek). That is the Black- 
foot name for the birch tree, so our early trappers 
very properly called the stream Birch Creek. 

From Birch Creek we came, in about eight 
miles, to its tributary that is now on the map, 
Dupuyer Creek, a name without any meaning 
whatever. The Blackfeet named it O-sak’ I-e- 
tuk-tai (Backfat Stream). O-sak’ is the heavy long 
and thick strip of white, sweet fat that lies upon 
each side of the hump of the buffalo. Turning 
the name into their Creole French, our early 
employees called the stream “ Dépouille Creek,” 
and then, in time, this was Americanized and the 
meaning lost. 
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After a noon rest at this stream, we left the big 
trail that we had been following, and traveled 
southeast, in the evening arriving at Un’-i-ki [s-i- 
» Sak’-ta (Milk River), now the Teton. The Black- 
feet so named it because of two breast-shaped 
buttes standing upon its southern side, about 
twenty miles east of the foothills of the Rockies. 
We struck the stream right opposite the buttes. 
The sun was setting, and the deer and elk were 
grazing out from the shady groves where they had 
Jain all through the hot day. A few buffaloes were 
also in the bottom, and great herds of them peace- 
fully grazing upon the plain on the southern side of 
the river. 

As soon as we had the saddles off our horses, No 
Coward said that we could continue eating dried 
meat if we wanted to, but he was going to have 
some nice broiled ribs for his evening meal. He left 
us, and we soon heard the deep boom of his gun, and 
saw the few buffaloes in the bottom streaking it for 
the plain, there, of course, to stampede the herds 
that were coming to, and going out from, water. 
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Pitamakan frowned: “I wish that we had kept 
him with us! I was minded to tell him that dried 
meat would have to be our meat this night. Why 
did n’t I say it? Now he has caused a big commo- 
tion; any enemies about will be right after us!” he 
exclaimed. 

We collected some dry cottonwood bark and 
branches, built a fire, and No Coward returned with 
the ribs of a white-tail deer that were coated with 
fat. He was so pleased with his good luck in killing 
so fat an animal that Pitamakan said nothing of 
what the result might be to us. We roasted the 
ribs before the hot fire, ate heartily, drank from 
the stream, then watered our horses and moved a 
little way out upon the plain for the night. 

It was dark when we left the river. After we had 
unsaddled and picketed the horses, Pitamakan said 
that we must stand watch all through the night. 
No Coward objected. We had come from our 
cooking fire in the dark, there was no danger in all 
having a good, all-night sleep, he said. But Pita- 
makan was firm, and I sided with him, and No 
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Coward took the first watch, it being agreed that 
I should take his place a little before midnight. 

Pitamakan and I spread our robe, lay down 
upon it, and covered ourselves with our capotes 
and blankets, and were almost at once sound 
asleep. When the order of our watch was decided, 
I kept in mind even in my sleep that I was to be 
called near midnight, and at that time I awoke, 
looked up at the Seven Persons, and wondered 
why No Coward was not prompt in giving me my 
turn. I sat up, and in the dim light of the stars 
saw that he was stretched out upon the ground, 
flat upon his stomach, head resting upon his 
crossed arms, and by his deep breathing knew that 
he slept. And just then the horse picketed nearest 
us, my horse, nickered shrilly. I well knew what 
that meant: he was calling to his mates, gone, or 
going! And so did No Coward, awaking and 
springing to his feet, and Pitamakan, too, instantly 
up beside me, rifle in hand. 

“‘Enemies are about us!” Pitamakan exclaimed. 

And again my horse nickered as he ran round 
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and round straining upon his rope, and this time 
he got an answer from one of his mates, well to the 
north, and following it we heard the two of them 
begin running as only horses will run when smart- 
ing from the lash of the rider. On and on they 
went, the thudding of their feet becoming ever 
fainter. Presently we heard them no more. 

No Coward groaned. He beat his breast: “It is 
my fault that they go! I slept! How could I have 
slept!”’ he cried. 

“I could say things to you — but what is the 
use? We are afoot, we must just make the best of 
it,” Pitamakan told him. And continued: “They 
were only one or two, most likely a lone raider; an 
Assiniboine, probably. There are none to equal the 
men of that tribe in sneaking horses right out from 
the very side of the owners!” 

“Tf I only had not despised the dried meat! My 
shot drew this trouble upon us!” 

“Of course it did!” Pitamakan agreed. 

“Well, let us be glad that this happened to us 
here, instead of away back on our trail. And let us 
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not be so sure that there were only one or two of 
the enemy,” I said. | 

“Yes. And we shall see that this lone horse is 
not sneaked from us! We need him!” Pitamakan 
exclaimed. 

We went closer to the animal, and we all three 
remained on watch. We heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing. Day came. We examined the places where 
the other horses had been picketed. The ends of 
their ropes remained fast knotted to the clumps of 
sagebrush; the raider had not taken time to untie 
them; he had cut them short off. If my horse had 
not nickered, he would doubtless have been taken, 
too. | 

We now put my saddle upon him, lashed the 
other saddles and all our outfit upon it, and 
returned to the river, where we bathed, and cooked 
and ate some of No Coward’s deer meat. Then we 
set off down the valley for home, a three-days’ 
walk, as we well knew: as I figured it, about 
seventy-five miles down the valley, and then 
three miles over the ridge to Fort Benton. As we 
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left our breakfast fire, Pitamakan said he felt that 
we were in for more trouble; that what we ought 
to do was to go into hiding in the timber for the 
day, and. go on after dark. 

“Well, let us do that. I have a lot of faith in the 
warnings you get,” I told him. 

“‘No! Who cares for the bird’s head! Trouble or 
no trouble, we will go on! I want to get home!” he 
exclaimed. 

There was a well-worn trail up and down the 
Teton, as there was along all the rivers of the 
country, a trail used now and then by one and 
another of the Blackfoot tribes, and continuously 
by the game herds. Where the trend of the valley 
was straight, the trail ran in it; where there was a 
big bend, the trail invariably cut across it over the 
point of plain. We followed the trail, of course, and 
had good footing and made good time. When eve- 
ning came, we were sure that we had traversed 
more than a third of the distance to the fort. 

Again we had some of No Coward’s deer meat 
for our evening meal, and at dusk put out the fire, 
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moved down the valley for about a mile, and went 
into a large grove for the night. I took the first 
watch, Pitamakan the second, and No Coward 
the last one. Just before dawn he awakened us, 
saying that something was wrong with the horse. 
There was: he moved restlessly about, snorting, 
stamping the ground, lying down and rolling as 
though in great pain. We went to him, but in the 
dim light could not see what was wrong with him. 
He soon became quiet and stood motionless, with 
lowered head. Dawn came, and, again leaving our 
beds, we went to him and found that he had been 
struck in the nose by a rattlesnake; his whole head 
was already so swollen that his eyes could barely 
be seen. There was but one thing to do, and Pita- 
makan did it: ended his agony with a bullet in the 
_ brain. We then threw away our bedding, ropes, 
and most of the contents of our war sacks, and, 
making packs of the remainder and our saddles, 
left the timber and stopped by the river in an open 
bottom for our bath and breakfast, and where it 
would be impossible for an enemy to surprise us. 
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Within an hour we were again on our way. Our 
packs were heavy; the sun fairly burned us as it 
mounted up in the sky. Perspiration streamed 
from us. We kept doggedly on, resisting the 
temptation to stop and rest in this and that shady 
grove. At noon I shot a yearling buffalo, and we 
stopped in a grove only long enough to roast and 
eat its hump ribs. All through the hot afternoon 
we toiled on with our heavy loads, and, when night 
came, we had the satisfaction of knowing that we 
had made another third of our course down the 
river, and that another day of strenuous walking 
would bring us to our destination. At sunset 
Pitamakan killed a young buck white-tail, and we 
ate a lot of its good meat, and as usual then moved 
on into another grove of timber for the night. It 
was very warm, so we did not miss our bedding. 

Before we slept, we lay for a long time talking of 
the various things that we should do when our long 
trail came to an end. Pitamakan was eager for the 
immediate assembling of the tribes to go South 
against the Crows. No Coward told how faithfully 
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he would work for our Company, and hoped that 
the Blackfeet had already arrived at the fort from 
Belly River. He was very anxious to be again with 
his woman. Such a good woman she was; far too 
good for him. 

I did not say much; my thoughts were mostly of 
Otahki, as they had been upon her every evening of 
this long trail. White Wolf had promised that we 
could set up a lodge of our own upon my return 
from the North, and that was my almost-mother’s 
wish. But what of my uncle? My great dread was 
that he would look upon the matter as no more than 
a good joke; that he would say that we were but 
children; too young to have a lodge of our own! 
One by one I settled upon the arguments by which 
I hoped to convince him that we should have our 
way. 

At daybreak on the following morning we 
shouldered our packs, went down out of the grove, 
and had our bath in the open, as on the previous 
morning. As we sat around our little fire broiling 
our meat, No Coward chattered incessantly of his 
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joy in being free from Terrible Tongue, and told 
again how faithfully he would work for Far 
Thunder. This was to be our last day on the long 
trail; in the evening we should arrive in the great 
fort of the Long Knives, and then — 

“We are not there yet!” Pitamakan interrupted. 
“Best you pray that you live to see the place!” 

“You seem to be low-hearted this morning,” I 
said to him. 

“T am so! I feel that we are to meet trouble. 
Let us be ever watchful for it!” he answered. 

“Ts it that you have had another dream warn- 
ing?’? No Coward asked. 

“No; I had no dream. Would that I had had 
one; we might then know what threatens us ” he 
answered. , 

His soberness sobered No Coward and me. As 4 
we ate our food, we all kept watch upon our sur- ; 
roundings. A few mule deer were slowly going up — 
into the breaks of the valley to rest during the day. | 
Some buffaloes were stringing down into the lower q 
end of the bottom on their way to water. It was all ; 
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peaceful enough. We took up our packs and 
resumed the trail. 

In the early part of the morning we saw great 
herds of buffaloes on the plain and in the valley, 
but they dwindled in numbers rapidly, and at noon, 
when we stopped to rest, only a few scattering 
bulls were in sight. We thought that a good indi- 
cation that the Pikuni, anyhow, were still camped 
in the valley, just north of the fort, and that the 
tribes from Belly River were perhaps there with 
them. When we started on again, we began to look 
for riders — hunters from the big camp. 

We had gone but a mile or two from our resting- 
place by the river when the trail led us up onto a 
point of plain on the south side of the valley, thus 
cutting across a sharp bend of it and making a 
saving of a couple of miles. As we neared the 
lower side of this point and could see the tops of the 
cottonwoods standing under it, a lone coyote came 
bounding over the rim, running as though for his 
life, and at about every other jump affrightedly 
looking back to see if he was being pursued; and 
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then he saw us and turned sharply off south to. 
the safety of the great plain. 

We all three knew that a coyote would run like 
that from only one enemy, man; and, as soon as he 
came in sight out of the grove, we stopped short, 
and Pitamakan exclaimed, “Enemies are down 
there!” 

We hastily stripped the cases from our weapons 
and tucked them under our belts. We were less 
than a hundred yards from the rim of the point, well 
within range of enemies if any were there. 

“Let us get back a way, and turn off south and 
then east along the valley,” I proposed. 

The words were hardly out of my mouth when 
No Coward was sprinting off upon our back trail. 
Pitamakan and I caught up, and ran on either side 
of him. Behind us a gun boomed, a ball spatted the 
ground close to us, and some one gave a strange, 
loud yell. We ran all the faster, never looking back 
nor letting go the packs we carried. The yell was 
answered by a burst of similar yells, and still we 
ran, intent upon putting all the distance possible 
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between us and the rim of the valley before we 
should be obliged to stop and fight. 

We made fifty or seventy-five yards more when 
other guns began to boom, and then, with a shriek 
of pain, No Coward half-turned around and fell, 
his pack going one way and his gun the other, but 
even as he struck the ground he flopped over and 
seized the weapon. As Pitamakan and I dropped 
our packs and turned, we heard him say: “ Bro- 
ken!. My arm!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


E were now all of three hundred yards from 

the edge of the point. About two hundred 
yards from us were the enemy, thirty or forty of 
them, just beginning to scatter out to the right and 
left to surround us, now that they had brought us 
to a stand. By the elegance of their dress, the 
shields and war clothes pouches that they carried, 
we instantly saw that they were Crows. 

“You shoot at the right ones!” Pitamakan 
called to me, and we began firing, rapidly, yet not 
too fast for careful aim each time. My first shot 
dropped a man. I missed the second and third. 
Between us, No Coward fired his one shot, and 
yelled: “He falls! He dies! I killed him!” But I 
had my eyes only for my own work. 

The Crows were calling to one another now, and 
turning back as fast as they could run to the shelter 
of the valley rim; they had discovered that they 
were facing a new kind of weapon; guns that fired 
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shot after shot without being reloaded. Terror 
seized them; they fairly squealed as they ran. 

Pitamakan and I continued firing at them. Be- 
fore they reached shelter, I killed one more and 
wounded another, whom his comrades seized by the 
arms and dragged along until Pitamakan downed 
one of them. Another man took his place, and a 
- moment later not an enemy was in sight save those 
who lay dead and dying between us and the rim. 
They were nine. We saw one of them sit up and 
with wavering effort try to aim his gun at us. Pita- 
makan finished him! 

“Can you walk?” I asked No Coward. 


}>? 


“Yes! Carry my rifle!” he answered, gripping 
his left forearm and standing up. 

I took the weapon. Pitamakan shouldered two 
packs and I mine, and we started straight south 
away from the valley. From the shelter under the 
rim the Crows fired a few shots at us, failed to make 
a hit, and, when we were well out upon the plain, 
they came out onto the point for their dead. 

After we had made about a mile out from the 
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river, we stopped long enough for me to bind No 
Coward’s arm with some splints of greasewood and 
strips of my shirt. It was broken between the 
shoulder and the elbow, and very painful. We gave 
up all hope of striking back to the river and went 
on straight down the ridge toward Fort Benton, 
about fifteen miles away, as I well knew. 

“How powerful are the gods! How good to us!” 
Pitamakan cried out as we went on down the long 
ridge. “Again they warned me that we were in 
danger! And when we were just on the point of 
going down into that grove where the enemy lay, 
what did they do but send that coyote out to warn 
us of what was there!” 

“Tt was the narrowest escape for us of our whole 
long trail!” I said. 

“And me, I killed one! My friends, I rejoice! 
The pain in my arm, it is nothing!” No Coward 
again exulted. 

Thus talking, and regretting, too, that we could 
never count coup upon the slain, as we had been 
unable to take their weapons, we went on, often 
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looking back to see if we were being followed by the 
enemy. Not one of them was even in sight, and, as 
_ evening came on, we decided that they had no in- 
tention of following us. They knew as well as we 
did the location of the fort, and that we should 
arrive there some time that night, and doubtless 
call out a big party of Blackfeet to fight them, if 
there were some camped near the post. We thought 
that they were getting away from the scene of our 
fight with them as fast as they could travel. 

As evening came on, No Coward began to 
weaken. Time and again we proposed that one of 
us should stop with him while the other hurried on 
to the fort for horses, and always he replied: “No, 
my friends. Although my steps may falter at the 
last, I shall with you enter Far Thunder’s big fort 
and receive his greetings!” 

The sun had set when, at last, we looked down 
into the great horseshoe bottom, and saw the fort at 
its lower end, the river showing white in front of it. 

“There it is, the end of our trail! Home! Rest! 
A good bed and good food,” I said. 
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“And what a big fort! How strong! How 
grandly it stands there! Ha! You Long Knives, 
whatever you do, it is with the big, the generous 
hand!” No Coward exclaimed. 

“Notice that there are no riders going out from 
it. Our people are no longer camped just over the 
ridge; they must have gone,” said Pitamakan. 

In the gathering night we descended the long 
slope into the bottom, and at last in the darkness 
came to the gates of the fort. Both of them, the 
big one, and the small one within it, were closed. 
By that time I was supporting No Coward. 

“Open! Open the gate!” I shouted, and got no 
answer. Pitamakan then fired a shot, and soon, 
from within, came the high-pitched voice of Bap- 
tiste Rondin: “‘Who asks to enter?” 

“1 do! And Pitamakan!” I answered. 

As the old man fumbled with the small gate 
fastenings, he shouted, over and over: “‘ They sur- 
vive! Otahtoyi and Pitamakan, they survive! They 
are here!’ — this in Blackfoot, of course. Others, 
hearing, took up his cry as they rushed to the gate. 
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By the time we entered, all the people of the fort 
were there to greet us. My almost-mother em- 
braced and kissed me and Pitamakan, and clung 
to me again, and then came my uncle and grasped 
my hand, and patted me on the shoulder — and 
for a moment or two said nothing. I understood! 
Neither had I a tongue just then. 

But Pitamakan had not lost his speech; already 
he was shouting: “We have traveled a great danger 
trail. We have fought Assiniboines and Snakes, 
and counted coups upon them! This very day, a 
little way up Milk River, we killed nine Crows!” 

What shouts went up from the crowd around us! 
The Blackfoot women of our engagés chanted our 
names, went all but crazy with joy. 

In the midst of it, No Coward dropped to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

As we lifted him, and carried him into Rondin’s 
quarters, I told my uncle about him. Tsistsaki 
hurried to bring splints and bandages from the 
office, and the other women brought warm water. 

As my uncle began to dress his wound, No Cow- 
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ard opened his eyes: “M’sieur, h’I am soury pour 
mek eet you h’all dis troub’,” he said weakly. 

“Ho! No trouble at all! We shall take -aliiey care 
of you!” my uncle answered. 

“Merci!” he murmured, and again fainted. 

As I stood there watching my uncle skillfully 
dress the wound, I felt a small soft hand slip 
into mine. I turned. Otahki was at my side. I 
had a fleeting glimpse of her wonderful soft shy 
eyes. 

“You! I was looking for you! Thought that you 
were in camp!” I said. 


“T kept back — as long as I could!” she whis- | 


pered. | 

Tsistsaki was watching us and smiling: “Go, 
you two and Pitamakan, we shall soon be with 
you,” she told us, and we went over to our quar- 
ters, where we soon had a fire going and food heat- 
ing upon it. 

When my uncle came in, Otahki and I were sit- 
ting side by side, hand in hand. He came straight 
to us, put his hands upon our shoulders, and said, 
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maybe a little huskily: “I hope that you two will 
always be as happy as Tsistsaki and I are!”’ 

And at that, my almost-mother, close behind 
him, came forward and kissed us both, and said 
tearfully that she knew we should always be good 
to each other. I could hardly believe that it was 
all real; without a word from me, my uncle had 
given us his blessing! 

And now, as we ate a huge meal, Pitamakan and 
I told first that the North tribes and the Kootenai 
were answering the call to them, the former already 
on their way South, and the Kootenai to come later 
with their summer catch of beavers. We then went 
into all the details of the long trail that we had 
made. A number of our employees had come in, 
and, as we told of our fights with the various en- 
emies, they clapped their hands and shouted: 
“Good! Good!” while their women shrilly called 
our names, and uttered the staccato war cry of 
their tribe. And when we had done, my uncle ex- 
claimed: “You have done well, you two! And you 
shall have your reward for it!” 
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It was long past midnight when we sought our 
couches. 

During our absence the Pikuni and Kaina and 
Gros Ventres had crossed the river, and were now 
camping ten or twelve miles out on the Shonkin, 
a creek putting into the river a little way below 
the fort. Thither went Pitamakan and Otahki on 
the following morning. 

Tsistsaki and Otahki’s mother had decided that 
their children should become one according to the 
strict Blackfoot law, even though I was of white 
skin. Accordingly, I remained at the fort for ten 
days while preparations went on for the ceremony. 
I was impatient at the delay, but those were busy 
days for me. The North tribes came and I helped 
in the trade with them, following the big council 
and feast, during which my uncle gave the chiefs 
the many-shots rifles that he had promised them. 
And every evening I passed some little time with No 
Coward, very happy now with his woman again be- 
side him, and loud in his praise of Far Thunder, who 
had already put him upon the pay-roll of the fort. 
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At last came the day when my uncle told Tsistsaki 
and me that we could go over to camp. We went, 
taking with us a pack-horse loaded with food and 
clothing and blankets, and at noon dismounted 
before a large new lodge standing in the Small 
Robes’ circle of the great camp. We went inside 
and found that it was furnished with soft robe 
couches, bright painted, new backrests at the head 
and foot of each one of them. In proper place were 
a number of new parfleches; new pack-saddles; 
and all the various things that make up the fur- 
nishings of a lodge. 

Tsistsaki would not let me make a move: “ You 
are no longer a boy. You must from now on con- 
duct yourself with the dignity of a real man, which 
you are going to be, I know,” she said. And she had 
me sit idly upon the couch at the back of the lodge 
—my couch in my own new lodge — while she 
brought in all of our pack-load of things, and our 
saddles, and put them in their proper places; and 
then she brought in wood and built a little fire, and 
broiled some meat and made tea to go with our 
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hard bread. She then had me step just outside and 
shout to Pitamakan and others of my particular 
friends to come and feast and smoke. Three times 
I shouted the name of each one, and repeated the 
invitation, and people standing around, and pass- 
ing, smiled at me and made remarks about the 
about-to-take-a-woman young man doing very 
well at his first calling to a feast. 

One by one my guests came in, and, of course, 
joked a little about a new lodge and its owner. 
Tsistsaki passed food and tea to each of them. I 
asked for my portion and she frowned at me; the 
others tittered. “Oh! I forgot!” I exclaimed, 
and sat back and chopped and mixed some tobacco 
and l’herbe upon my new tobacco board, and filled 
a huge stone bowl pipe, ready to be lighted and 
smoked around the circle as soon as the food was 
disposed of. So passed a couple of hours, 

When my friends had gone, I had my fill of food, 
and then went visiting about, and Tsistsaki went 
over to White Wolf’s lodge, to do some sewing for 
Otahki. 
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At sunset we were both back in the new lodge, 
and then came Otahki, timidly making her way 
through camp with a large dish of boiled meat in 
her hands, and never a word for the people who 
teased her as she passed. To the doorway of our 
lodge she came, and called to Tsistsaki: “Here! 
Take it; food that I have cooked for my man-to- 
be!” And my almost-mother thrust aside the door 
curtain and received the dish, and the girl hurried 
away without my having had even a glimpse of her. 

Morning and evening for three days, and on the 
morning of the fourth day, Otahki endured the or- 
deal of passing through camp with food for me. 
In the afternoon of the fourth day, I went hunting 
with Pitamakan, and my almost-mother returned 
to Fort Benton. At sunset I came again to my 
large and elegant lodge. I thrust aside the door 
curtain and entered, and Otahki, sitting upon my | 
couch, and wearing a fine new dress of red trade 
cloth, softly said to me, “‘My man!” 

“My woman!” I cried, and hurried across the 
lodge and sat beside her and gave her a hug and a 
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kiss. So it was that we began our long and happy 
life together! 

For two weeks we remained with the Pikuni, 
and then moved into Fort Benton. In due time the 
Kootanai arrived, and traded us a lot of beaver- 
skins, and went on South to join the Blackfoot 
tribes and fight the Crows. The scouts of the latter, 
however, discovered the approach of the enemy, 
and, leaving much valuable property, complete 
lodges and furnishings in some cases, the tribe fled 
to safety beyond the Yellowstone. 


Armed with their many-shots rifles, the Black- | 


foot tribes and the Kootenai made a great killing of 
buffaloes that winter, and in the spring we got from 


them, in round numbers, eighteen thousand finely - 


tanned robes, three thousand beaver pelts, and 
some thousands of wolf, deer, antelope, and other 
skins. And that winter marked the beginning of 
the end of the buffaloes in the Northwest. The 
Henry repeating rifle was the weapon that did for 
them, and the countless herds of other game. 


THE END 
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